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Port Efficiency— 


One Key to Greater Foreign Trade 


HAT OUR PORTS and terminals 

have done a splendid job in pre- 
paring for and conducting war activi- 
ties admits of no doubt. Records of the 
movement of troops, war materials, lend- 
lease and commercial cargoes through 
our ports to the various world theaters 
will go down in history as an extraordi- 
nary achievement. Irrespective of these 
triumphs, our ports cannot afford to 
“rest on their oars’ or bask in this re- 
flected glory. Even today, while our har- 
bors are handling the debarkation of 
soldiers and war materials, port officials 
must inventory terminal equipment in 
the light of peacetime needs and plan a 
course of replacement which will assure 
proper United States port facilities in the 
postwar world. 

One lesson that the war has taught us 
is that as a Nation we are no longer 
self-sustaining and that we are depend- 
ent on other world areas for essentials of 
everyday life. We also have had the 
fact hammered home that if we are to 
develop our export trade in proper pro- 
portion to our domestic economy we must 
in turn increase our imports. Students 
of foreign trade, both in and out of the 
Government, have given much and 
many-sided study to the question of our 
postwar foreign trade. While they are 
not in agreement as to the dollar values 
of this trade, all predict that it will be 
substantially greater than during the 
banner year of 1929. 

The Department of Commerce be- 
lieves that an export trade of well over 
$10,000,000,000 and imports at $6,000,- 
000,000 are possible postwar goals for the 
United States and that these goals can 
be achieved if proper measures are 
taken. In dollar terms, this would mean 
a level of trade at least double that in 
1929 and three times what it was in the 
years just preceding the war. In terms 
of employment, it would mean perhaps 
5,000,000 jobs directly related to export 
trade as compared with less than 2,500,- 
000 before the war. These figures would 
be associated with a gross national prod- 
uct of not far below $200,000,000,000 and 
a, income of say $165.000,000,- 


Pertinent Tonnage Figures 


Although values are important in 
Measuring foreign trade, port author- 
ities who have the responsibility of pro- 


Viding cargo facilities are more con- 
ee 


Nore.—This article reproduces (with modi- 
fications) Mr. Lyons’ recent address before 
the Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
Cation of Port Authorities in Chicago, Tl. 


Lyons, Executive 
Foreign-Trade Zones 


By Tuomas E. 
Secretary, 


Board 


cerned with commerce when expressed 
in tonnage. Last year the Department 
of Commerce published a study setting 
out our exports for the years of 1929 and 
1937 as 29,100,000 and 23,800,000 cargo 
tons, respectively. Our imports for those 
same years totaled 25,000,000 and 24,- 
800,000 tons, respectively. Postwar ton- 
nage estimates are set out as 34,000,000 
tons of exports and 33,000,000 tons of 
imports. In other words, according to 
the Commerce Department study, post- 
war export tonnage will be 17% percent 
over 1929 and 42 percent greater than in 
1937. Import tonnage estimates for the 
postwar period run approximately 3314 
percent higher than either 1929 or 1937. 
These figures relate exclusively to dry 
cargoes—the class of traffic in which 
port authorities and terminal operators 
have particular interest. 

During the war rapid strides were 
made in the field of air transport, and 
figures of cargoes carried appear de- 
cidedly impressive, especially when stated 
in values. Just recently we have seen 
a cargo ship of the air, the Globe- 
ster, circle the world in 6 days. Later 
on we may expect many more such 
argosies of the air. While this develop- 
ment is spectacular and important, we 
can still feel confident that the bulk of 
our international commerce, when cal- 
culated on a weight basis, will continue 
to move by surface ships—at least as 
long as our seaports are operated effi- 
ciently and economically. 


Stock piling Program 

Two important developments—both 
resulting from the war—are vital to our 
port and shipping interests. 

The first development concerns the 
Government’s program for stockpiling 
strategic and critical materials which 
must be obtained abroad. Authority 
for stockpiling of materials and metals 
is contained in the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944. Section 22 of this act lists 
24 commodities designated as “strategic 
metals and minerals.” These include: 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, magnesium, man- 
ganese, chromite, nickel, moylbdenum, 
tungsten, mercury, mica. quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, cadmium, fluor- 
spar, cobalt, tantalite, antimony, vana- 
dium, platinum, beryl, graphite (to 
which may be added aluminum or any 
other minerals or metals in such quan- 


tities or amounts as the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board may determine to be 
necessary for the stock pile authorized 
by the Act of June 7, 1939). 

A report of the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, published as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 5, 79th Congress, First Session, 
entitled “Strategic Materials,” contains 
a current list of strategic and critical 
materials. Group A of this list relates 
to materials for which stockpiling is 
deemed the only satisfactory means of 
insuring an adequate supply for a future 
emergency. In addition to setting out 
the critical and strategic commodities, 
the list also contains footnotes concern- 
ing special storage and handling require- 
ments for some of this material. 

For obvious reasons, actual quantities 
of individual items cannot be revealed. 
One is permitted, however, to state the 
aggregate tonnage involved. The pres- 
ent program calls for the stockpiling of 
37,311,510 short tons of metals—a figure 
equal to the total import tonnage for 
all United States ports in 1936. The 
stockpiling of vegetable oils (fats and 
oils), which are also included in Group A, 
will total 274,000 short tons. 

Might not our smaller ports furnish 
the logical solution for the handling and 
storage of a considerable part of this 
tonnage? 


Big Realinement 


The second development relates to the 
realinement of trade, which is bound to 
result from the defeat of the Axis coun- 
tries. Germany and Japan, and to some 
extent Italy, had developed exceedingly 
extensive trade relations with other world 
areas. Japan dominated the Far East 
trade, while Germany had built up sub- 
stantial trade interests with South 
America and other world areas. For 
the present at least, and perhaps irreme- 
diably, the Axis countries have lost this 
trade. Their merchant marines have 
ceased to exist. A recent dispatch from 
Japan stated that only 35 ships remained 
of that country’s strong prewar merchant 
fleet which was reported to have con- 
sisted of approximately 2,500 ships of 
6,000,000 gross tons. 

Prewar trade figures of the Axis coun- 
tries were impressive. Let us consider 
some of the high lights, especially in the 
Far East, an area which should be of 
especial interest not only to our Pacific 
ports but to the ports of the Atlantic and 
Gulf as well. 

The total foreign trade of the Far East- 
ern countries of Korea, Manchuria, Siam, 
China, and India and of the Pacific 

(Continued on p. 5) 
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What Goods Constitute 
ur Trade With Russia? 


Statistical Study Shows Extent of Business With the Soviets 
During Period When Axis War Was Roaring to Predestined Close 


HE TOTAL TRADE of the United 

States with the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics in the first 6 months of 
1945 comprises domestic exports valued 
at $1,383,268,000, reexports valued at 
$3,083,000, and general imports, as dis- 
tinct from imports for consumption, 
valued at $36,014,000. 

As in previous years, exports during 
this period include shipments under the 
Lend-Lease Act, although these are not 
segregated in the tables that are pre- 
sented farther along in this article. The 
bulk of the total of all goods shipped to 
the U. S. S. R. consisted of lend-lease 
items valued at $1,370,505,000. 


Enhanced the War Effort 


The strictly military items not listed 
separately are included in 3 groups: 
chemicals, $5,329,000; machines and ve- 
hicles, $276,691,000; and miscellaneous, 
$23,873,000. All other items are classi- 
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Prepared in the Russian Unit and the 
International Trade Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 


fied as in peacetime, though most of them 
served to support or enhance the mili- 
tary effort, either as foodstuffs, clothing 
and other personal necessities for the 
Red Army, or as equipment and mate- 
rials for the Soviet war industries. 
Conspicuous among the former are 
meat products, $95,568,000; edible ani- 
mal oils and fats, $18,210,000; dairy and 
egg products, $98,857,000; leather and 
manufactures, $17,963,000; and wool 


manufactures, $33,124,000 

Army transport needs were partly cov- 
ered by the supply of truck and bus cas- 
ings, $13,528,000, and automobiles, parts, 
and accessories, $195,007,000; Soviet rail- 
road transport was greatly aided by the 





ot 
#3 ” 


receipt from the United States of 632 
steam locomotives, valued at $58,459,000 
and 2,422 freight cars, valued at 
$8,354,000. 


Raw-Material Shipments 


Among industrial raw materials, the 
outstanding group of items is petroleum 
and petroleum products—chiefly avig. 
tion gasoline and compounds to raise oc. 
tane rating, $31,190,000. Iron and stee} 
semimanufactures, to the value of $29. 
646,000, probably went mostly into prod. 
ucts for war use, while steel-mill manu- 
factures, $40,337,000, lightened the pres. 
sure on Soviet steel plants, overloaded 
by the demands for transport and other 
material. A shortage in Soviet produc- 
tion of nonferrous metals is reflected in 
large imports from the United States of 
copper, brass and bronze, nickel and 
tungsten, and products of these, aggre- 
gating $33,400,000. 


Machines and Apparatus 


Electrical machinery and apparatus, 
continued to bulk large in the period 
under review, reaching a total of $70,- 
395,000. Much of the material in this 
group has a direct military utility, as 
have some items in the group of con- 
struction and conveying machinery, $21,- 
073,000. On the other hand, mining, 
well and pumping machinery, $12,767,- 
000, served in Soviet mines and oilfields, 
while the large group of metal-working 
machines, $60,958,000, supplemented lo- 
cal output for use in Soviet industrial 
plants and mills. Exports of industrial 
chemicals, $30,796,000, consisted chiefly 
of alcohols. 


Imports as in Peacetime 


As usual, the leading item among 
United States imports from the U. § 
S. R. is furs, mostly undressed, valued 
at $19,528,000. The rest of the list in- 
cludes all the items that have made up 
the import trade during the war yeals, 
and that have appeared in the list of 
imports from the U.S. S. R. for 25 years 
and even longer. 

Shipments have grown as water and 
air transport facilities were expanded 
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Signal Corps photo 


U. S. goods destined for the Soviet Union, arriving at the fine new docks at Khorramshahr, Iran. 


and as Soviet ports became again ac- 
cessible. a 
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Russian furs for export to the United States. 


A conspicuous item in this revival of 
trade is manganese ore, $2,172,000; an- 
other mineral of importance to the 
United States in war and peace is chro- 
mite, $5,353,000. An unusual item, 


Courtesy Amtorg 


though not entirely new, is emeralds, 
$31,000. Many other classifications ap- 
peared sporadically during the first 6 
months of 1945. 


(Continued on p. 48) 




















William L. Batt Visualizes Greater Trade With the 
Soviet Union 


William L. Batt, Vice Chairman of the War Production Board, makes the 
following trenchant comment on possibilities of United States trade with the 
Soviet Union, in the chapter he has contributed to the new book “What the 
Intelligent Citizen Needs to Know” (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York City; 
$3) : 

“As we can plainly see, Russia must have the goods for reconstruc- 
tion. ° While it is true that much of the necessary equipment for 
restoration might be made indigenously, given a long period of time, it is not 
so likely that the Russians will feel particularly leisurely about their rebuild- 
ing. * 7 * 

“The Russians of today, long denied many of the commonplace conveniences 
of industrial civilization—autos, radio, refrigerators, and so forth—are 
undoubtedly impatient to get at the job of providing themselves with those 
gadgets. They have suffered long, endured much, fought off their enemy with 
heroism and without regard to cost. Now it is to be expected that they will 
pause to think a bit about their own comfort. This, inevitably, again means 
they must trade some of their raw materials for tools and even finished goods 
from outside. * * * 

“Today American machines are highly prized in Russia. Edmund Stevens, 
Moscow correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor, told me not long 
ago that it is the ambition of many young Russians to own an American razor, 
mechanical pencil, or some such item of skillful manufacture. 

“The supplies that have gone to Russia under the protocol agreements have 
been in sufficient quantity, I believe, to affect our market for some years to 
come in providing repair parts. Moreover, this machinery has won friends 
and has opened the way for postwar sales opportunities. Before the war and 
during the war, the general group of products called ‘Machinery and vehicles’ 
has comprised the bulk of Russian imports from the United States. Before 
the war, Russia bought from us about twice as much as she sold us. Russia 
sent us furs and some coal, manganese, caviar, and a few other raw materials, 
with virtually no manufactured goods. 

“There is no reason to suppose this pattern will alter much immediately 
after the war. This is ideal in that it opens a market for surplus American 
manufactured goods, thus letting us export a certain amount of our unem- 
ployment without having, in turn, to make way for an equal volume of the 
product of other lands.” 
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Port Efficiency 


(Continued from p. 3) 


islands and continents, the Netherlands 
Indies, Malaya, the Philippines, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, was approximately 
514 billions of dollars in 1936 and 614 
billions of dollars in 1937, divided as 
follows: 


Imports Exports 
CO $2, 418,856,000 $3,035, 518, 000 
a 2, 761, 157, 000 3, 681, 564, 000 


The Axis countries participated in this 
trade with totals of $114 billions in 1936 
and $1 billions in 1937, or about 24 per- 
cent of the total trade for both years. 
Japan’s share of the Axis totals for these 
years was 79.6 percent and 75.9 percent, 
respectively, with Germany’s percentages 
17.4 and 18.9 and Italy’s 2.8 and 5.3 for 
these periods. 

The external trade of these Far East- 
ern areas thus approximated 20 percent 
of the foreign trade of the entire world 
for these years, which was about $25,000,- 
000,000 and $31,000,000,000, respectively. 


Will Seek New Channels 


In 1936, on a weight basis, nine so- 
called colonial products exported from 
Far Eastern areas to Axis countries, in- 
cluding Japan, amounted to 934 million 
tons. This figure approximated in tons 
the total import traffic of Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New Orleans for 
that year. Much of this now-frustrated 
trade must seek new channels of distribu- 
tion. Our own ports can glean a fair 
share if they are able to provide the 
necessary. storage and marketing facil- 
ities. During the same year (1936) Ger- 
many sent merchandise valued at more 
than $200,000,000 to Latin America. 
German shipments to 12 of the larger 
Latin American countries totaled a 
million and a quarter metric tons. 

Although these figures are incomplete, 
they indicate the huge trade between 
Axis countries and other world areas just 
prior to the outbreak of the war. Much 
of this trade may perforce find its way to 
this country. However, the chances of 
this temporary windfall remaining after 
former Axis countries resume normal 
commercial activities depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the services and 
facilities which our ports provide. 


Trade Zones’ Role 


As a substantial part of the frustrated 
colonial trade would not be intended for 
domestic U. S. distribution, some ar- 
rangements would of necessity have to be 
made to free this traffic from burden- 
some customs restrictions while enjoying 
a temporary haven here. In the past our 
bonded-warehouse laws have not proved 
conducive to the development of this 
class of trade. On the other hand, for- 
eign-trade zones offer full freedom for 
the holding of colonial products until a 
foreign market has been found. These 
advantages have been amply demon- 
strated in the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone since its opening in 1937. A number 
of other ports, including Néw Orleans 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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South Africa Envisages 
Many Economic Advances 


HE FIRST INTERIM REPORT of 

the South African Board of Trade 
and Industries, dealing with the ques- 
tion of postwar industrial development 
and the all-important matter of tariff 
protection, contains significant state- 
ments. The Board does not favor higher 
duties. It urges the retention of the 
present schedule of moderate import du- 
ties, indicating that the future of in- 
dustry in the Union lies in rationaliza- 
tion and a reduction of the high-cost 
structure, rather than in greater pro- 
tection. 

The removal of the requirement for 
import permits for shipments entering 
South Africa from the United States 
seems to point a trend in the same direc- 
tion, as it was feared by some that im- 
port controls might be retained and uti- 
lized as another form of protection of 
industry. 


Varying Trends Appraised 


The Board’s report gives statistics 
showing the vital importance of gold 
mining to the country, the drift away 
from the land, and the wide gap be- 





Prepared by Mannix Wa ker, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, on 
Basis of Reports From U. S. For- 
eign Service Officers in South 


Africa 


tween the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers. 

It mentions also the defects of the 
apprentice system and the comparative 
dearth, in South Africa, of a class of 
semiskilled workers. 

The Board views with concern the con- 
centration of population and purchas- 
ing power in the southern Transvaal and 
favors a policy of decentralization of 
industry. 


Boom-Town Possibility 


In accordance with this decentraliza- 
tion policy, work was started at the end 
of July on the new woolen factory of the 
Industrial Development Corporation at 
Uitenhage, a town of about 20,000 popu- 


From South African Government Information Office 


In a South African tire factory. More than 1,000,000 tires have been manufactured as part 
of the Union's industrial effort in recent years. 


lation, near Port Elizabeth in Cape Proy. 
ince. The managing director of the Cor. 
poration, in explaining the choice of the 
site, emphasized the need for regional 
planning and the advantages of build. 
ing up secondary industrial centers, He 
mentioned better housing possibilities, 
lower cost of living, and the elimination 
for the laborer of time wasted in going 
to and from work. 

The new company is called Fine Wool 
Products, Ltd. The cost of the buildings 
is expected to approach $400,000; ma- 
chinery valued at about $225,000 is al- 
ready in the Union and more is expected 
from Great Britain. The factory will 
not compete with the blanket and felt- 
ing industries already established in the 
country, but will concentrate at first on 
knitting wool and hosiery yarn for ma- 
chine-knitted socks, sweaters, and simi- 
lar items. Later it is proposed to make 
high-grade worsteds 

South Africa being an important pro- 
ducer of wool, an ample supply of raw 
material will be available. It is esti. 
mated that the new factory, which will 
be completed in about 8 months, will 
cause an immediate increase in the pop- 
ulation of Uitenhage of about 1,250, and 
within two decades the population may 
double 


New Tire Factory 


Adding to the possibilities for Uiten- 
hage is the announcement that the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (S. A.), Ltd, 
with preference shares underwritten by 
the Industrial Development Corporation 
and offered to the public at par, in- 
tends to construct a factory there as soon 
as possible. 

A tract of land has already been pur- 
chased from the Town Council subject 
to the approval of the Administrator of 
Cape Province. The value of the land 
and buildings is expected to total 
£1.000.000. and the factory will employ 
about 800 persons, the majority of whom 
will be European males. 


Port Elizabeth's Radio 


At nearby Port Elizabeth, the natural 
outlet for the goods manufactured in 
these new factories, a radio station is 
being established. The nearest broad- 
casting station at present is 75 miles 
distant, at Grahamstown, and reception 
is not always good. 

The new station will have a 2-kilowatt 
medium-wave transmitter with a studio 
for local broadcasts and will be con- 
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From South African Government Information Office 


Gold mines at Johannesburg, South Africa. 


nected with the Grahamstown station 
by a land line which already has been 
completed. 


Whale-Oil Industry Reviving 


Because of the threat of German raid- 
ers there has been virtually no whaling 
in the Antarctic since 1940. Whale oil 
produced in South Africa in recent years 
has come solely from the coastal whaling 
station at Durban. In 1944 this com- 
pany produced a total of 2,847 long tons 
of whale oil and 1,834 long tons of sperm 
oil. All the whale oil was used locally; 
the sperm oil was exported, mainly to 
Great Britain for use in the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 

It is expected that whaling will be re- 
sumed on a large scale this winter. The 
season will extend from November 24, 
1945, until March 24, 1946, with a maxi- 
mum of 16,000 whales permitted to be 
killed. It is hoped that at least 500,000 
barrels of oil will result. In South Africa 
a number of whale catchers which were 
used as minesweepers during the war 
are now being converted, and eight at 
Cape Town are now ready for service. 

Among the new factory ships being 
planned is one of 30,000 tons to replace 
the South African Tafelberg of 18,000 
tons which was lost during the war. The 
new vessel, when built, will be the larg- 
est of its type in the world, and will cost 
about £1,500,000. It will be 700 feet long, 
80 feet in beam, and have a draft of 35 
feet. The crew will number about 500 
men. It will be registered at Cape Town. 


Gold Stull Paramount 


Reports from the Rand depict the con- 
tinued activity of the gold mines. The 
increase in the British Treasury price of 
gold from 168 shillings an ounce to 172 
shillings 3 pence has proved to be a stim- 
ulus to some of the “dying” gold mines. 
Production for the first 6 months of this 
year is almost equal to that of the corre- 


sponding period of last year, 6,115,726 
fine ounces compared with 6,129,950 fine 
ounces. 

The increased price, however, is not 
entirely a boon to the industry, for the 
gold realization charge is thereby auto- 
matically increased and the mines now 
have to bear the full cost of the rise in 
wages of native mine workers. It is 
thought that the new price will encourage 
activity in the Orange Free State, how- 
ever, where it is hoped that many new 
mines may be opened. So far, only bore- 
hole drillings have been possible there. 

In its report for 1944, the De Beers 
Co. announced another prosperous year 
for the diamond-mining industry. Total 
gross profit for the year was £8,018,000, 
and £3,719,000 was distributed as divi- 
dends. It is planned to reopen the fa- 
mous Premier Mine near Pretoria which 
is an outstanding producer of industrial 
diamonds, but the reconditioning will 
take 2 years and cost approximately 
£1,000,000. 


More Motor Vehicles Needed 


A recent motor-vehicle census in the 
Union revealed that, exclusive of Gov- 
ernment cars, 285,048 passenger cars, 
2,287 busses, 56,093 trucks, 5,334 tractors, 
and 17,543 motorcycles were operating 
in the country. Only 227 new motor 
cars were registered in 1944 compared 
with 1,131 the preceding year. Total new 
vehicular registration for last year was 
2,622, mainly lorries, trucks, and vans, as 
compared with 2,897 in 1943. 

Most passenger cars are seven or more 
years old, and several thousand are being 
scrapped every year. Total stocks held 
by traders amounted to only 2,476, 
nearly one-half of which were 1936 mod- 
els or earlier. Spare parts and garage 
equipment are allocated by the Govern- 
ment. 

About 6,000 trucks are being made 
available for civilian use from surplus 
military stocks. They are 1935 to 1939 
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models, and about one-half of them are 
reported to be practically unserviceable. 
The future requirements of South 
Africa are expected to follow the prewar 
pattern, wherein 85 to 90 percent of the 
trucks registered were of United States 
and Canadian make. A small number 
of producer-gas passenger cars are op- 
erating today, but these presumably will 
not continue in use once the supply of 
regular vehicles becomes normal. 


Wool Year Ends 


The British Wool Commission, which 
has been purchasing the South African 
wool clip since early in the war. esti- 
mates that production for the year ended 
July 31, 1945, totaled about 710,000 bales, 
or 60,000 bales less than that for the pre- 
ceding year. The decline is explained by 
the drought which raised the mortality 
among sheep and also brought about 
increased slaughtering to meet the food 
shortage. 

Of the total clip, about 50,000 bales 
were delivered to South African mills to 
be made into blankets and other articles 
for civil and military use. 

It is estimated that, since August 1940, 
when the Commission started its opera- 
tions, it has handled wool appraised at 
nearly £60,000,000. It is considered to 
have been of inestimable value in sta- 
bilizing what might otherwise have been 
a highly confused market. 


Crop Returns Diverse 


Most of the figures for the crop year 
1944-45 are now available. The maize 
(corn) crop, which provides staple food 
for most of the native population, is 
very short. It is expected to be only 
about 18,500,000 bags (200 pounds), an 
improvement over earlier estimates, but 
nevertheless insufficient to feed the 
people. 

There is a smaller carry-over than last 
season, so that about 2,500,000 bags may 
have to be imported if consumption is 
not to decline. It is also thought that 
it will be necessary to import from Can- 
ada and Argentina about 1,000,000 bags 
of wheat in 1945 and about 2,000,000 in 
1946. 

The price of maize to producers was 
advanced to 19 shillings per bag, which 
is an increase of one shilling sixpence 
as compared with last season’s price. 
The State subsidy will be raised to meet 
this new price, with consumers paying 
an additional sixpence a bag. 


Sugar Figures Heartening 
More encouraging are the figures on 
production of sugar. According to the 
South African Sugar Association, pro- 
duction for the year ended April 30, 
1945, totaled 614,158 short tons of which 
domestic consumption accounted for ap- 
proximately 500,000 tons. About 110,000 
tons were available for export. 
Consumption in the Union has in- 
creased sharply during war years be- 
cause of increased purchasing power and 
the greatly increased production of jams, 
jellies, and canned fruits. Production 
of sugar for the 1945-46 season is ex- 
pected to be about 580,000 shart tons. 
(Continued on p. 47) 
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urope’s Food Outlook— 


rises Loom for 1945—46 


Gap Between Prospective Indigenous Supplies and Consumption at Pre- 
war Levels Is Very Wide—Specters of Possible Deprivation and Unrest Are 
Not Yet Allayed—Developments Will Affect Course of Economy and Trade 


GRICULTURE in continental Eu- 
rope has been hard hit during the 
season now drawing to a close. A de- 
cline in domestically produced food sup- 
plies in 1945-46 from wartime levels was 
to be expected as a result of the disloca- 
tion of farming activities consequent 
upon the closing campaigns of the Euro- 
pean war and its aftermath, and the de- 
cline has been sharply accentuated by 
unfavorable weather. 

Excessive rain and cold hampered fall 
and winter sowing, affecting mainly 
bread grain, in much of Europe. In the 
spring a severe drought developed 
throughout the Mediterranean region 
from the Iberian Peninsula to Greece. 
Moisture deficiency later in the year has 
been reported in many areas north of 
the Mediterranean region, while some 
parts of the Continent near the North 
Sea had extended rains at the grain har- 
vesting season. 


Effect of Dislocations 


The dislocation of farming activities 
is especially apparent in eastern Europe, 
including parts of Germany, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia, as well as Poland and 
the Danube Basin. This region has felt 
the impact not only of military opera- 
tions but of extensive social changes, 
population transfers, land reforms, al- 
tered farm controls, and heavy losses of 
livestock, farm machinery, and transport 
facilities. In western Europe, the major 
depressive factors, aside from the 
weather, seem to have been another 
sharp contraction of fertilizer deliveries 
to farmers, an acute shortage of fuel, 
disorganized transport, and a further de- 
terioration of agricultural and food con- 
trols. 

The decline in the amount of food ob- 
tained from domestically produced grain 
and potatoes compared with prewar will 
be less than the decline in farm output of 
these products because most countries 
are continuing to extract more flour from 
grain than is customary and to use for 
direct human consumption a part of the 
grain and potatoes ordinarily reserved 
for livestock. The decline from last year, 
however, may be affected by a tendency 
to lower the high wartime extraction 
rates and to redivert grains and potatoes 
to feed, though in the Danube Basin, for 
example, the trend is in the other direc- 


A Study by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 


tion. Yet the most rigid economy pos- 
sible in crop utilization would still leave 
grain production for food, in terms of 
flour, substantially below the prewar 
average. 

Reduced output of other crops and of 
livestock products will also contribute to 
the decline in food production. The drop 
in sugar-beet output is expected to be 
greater than in that of any other major 
field crop, and damage to sugar factories 
and the shortage of coal may hamper 
processing of the beets’ produced. 
Though olive-oil production may increase 
somewhat, total output of fats and oils 
will be curtailed, partly as a result of de- 
creased cultivation of oilseeds and partly 
in consequence of the reduction of live- 
stock numbers in 1944-45, which will of 
course also affect meat and milk produc- 
tion in 1945-46. Even if the urgent de- 
mand for meat and fats in urban areas 





From Netherlands Information Bureau 


Holland 
now needs substantial food imports 


A food market in the Netherlands. 


overcomes farmers’ desires to rebuild 
herds, domestically produced supplies of 
livestock products are likely to be under 
the low 1844~45 level. 


Sharp Decline Evident 


There can be no doubt about the sharp 
decline in food production in continenta] 
Europe this year, although its extent is 
difficult to measure precisely. Statistica! 
services in many European countries are 
in the process of reconstruction, com- 
munications are disorganized, and eco. 
nomic conditions have tended for some 
time to encourage underestimates of crop 
and livestock production. After making 
some allowance for these factors, and 
other factors affecting statistical estj- 
mates, and assuming a pattern of crop 
utilization at the farm level similar to 
that prevailing during the war, total farm 
output of food products in 1945-46 is ten- 
tatively estimated at nearly 15 percent 
below the figure for 1944—45, and about 25 
percent below the prewar average. The 
amount of food available from this farm 
output, however, will be only about 2 
percent below the prewar average pro- 
vided that wartime milling practices are 
continued. 

Since continental Europe was on a 
deficit basis for food in prewar times 
when production was much larger and 
the population (‘in 1936) somewhat 
smaller than at present, the gap between 
prospective indigenous supplies in 1945- 
46 and consumption at prewar levels is 
obviously very wide. The prewar de- 
ficit amounted to around 10 percent (in- 
cluding food produced from imported 
feed) for the Continent as a whole. The 
deficit for western Europe was much 
greater, for large surpluses were avail- 
able in eastern Europe. Net exports 
from Poland and the Danube Basin in 
the last prewar years included about 
2,000,000 short tons of wheat and rye, 
and almost as much of other grains 
some 225,000 short tons of dry legumes, 
around 225,000 tons of meat and slaugh- 
ter fats (exported mainly on the hoof), 
and nearly 80,000 short tons of egg. 
Such has been the decline in output i 
eastern Europe, however, that no sup 
plies of any significance can be expected 
from that region to help fill the deficits 
of western Europe this year. 
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According to official sources, grain 
output in the Danube Basin is insufficient 
to satisfy domestic requirements, not to 
mention reparations and requisitions in 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Live- 
stock products are undoubtedly in even 
shorter supply than grains throughout 
eastern Europe. 

Among west-European countries, Den- 
mark can maintain food consumption at 
a level somewhere between 2,800 and 
3000 calories per person per day and still 
export appreciable amounts of livestock 
products. Sweden could provide its 
population with approximately the same 
number of calories and have a small 
quantity of food available for export. 

In other west-European and in the 
Mediterranean countries, consumption 
will drop to low levels unless imports are 
forthcoming in substantial quantities. 
Tentative estimates of the average daily 
per capita energy value of their indige- 
nous food supplies for this year range 
from less than 1,400 calories in the Low 
Countries and Greece to no more than 
2.200 calories in Czechoslovakia. 


Question of Import Needs 


In estimating import needs of conti- 
nental Europe this year, account must 
be taken not only of local food produc- 
tion but also of food distribution. Since 
most of the farm population, which con- 
stitutes around 40 percent of the Con- 
tinent’s 350,000,000 inhabitants, will 
continue to consume almost as much 
food as before the war, and since black 
markets cannot be eliminated as long as 
food is scarce, the chief burden of any 
food shortage will be borne, as in the 
war years, by the middle- and lower-in- 
come urban groups who cannot afford to 
supplement legal allowances to any great 
extent, if at all. 
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Dept. of Agriculture photo 


Bringing in grain, in remote rural area of central Europe. 


Millions of consumers in these groups 
have been subsisting on as little as three- 
fourths, two-thirds and even one-half, 
of their prewar calories. Their diet has 
also been poor in quality. Bread has 
been heavy and coarse, meat and fat ra- 
tions, when available, have been meager, 
and whole milk has been generally re- 
served for children and special adult 
groups. 

In view of the marked decrease in 
domestically produced supplies available 
for the nonfarm population that is im- 
plied in the downward revision of earlier 
1945-46 production estimates, desirable 
minimum imports will be much larger 
than the total suggested last spring. In 
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Dept. of Agriculture photo 
What quantities of dairy products will Denmark be able to furnish? Here we see red dairy 
cows being tethered out on a Jutland pasture 


order to raise legally available nonfarm 
supplies in liberated areas to 2,000 calo- 
ries per person per day, to provide ex- 
enemy countries with enough food to 
prevent widespread disease and unrest, 
and to permit some increase in imports 
into the neuiral countries, continental 
Europe would need to import about 18,- 
000,000 short tons of food with a com- 
position roughly of 15,000,000 to 16,000,- 
000 short tons of wheat, 1,000,000 short 
tons of fats and oils (including the raw 
materials in terms of oil) , around 750,000 
short tons of sugar, and some quantities 
of other foodstuffs such as meat, cheese, 
canned and dried milk, and legumes. 
This computation makes no allowance 
for the possible import needs of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, or Bulgaria—on the as- 
sumption that these countries can sat- 
isfy minimum requirements out of 
domestic resources. 

It must be emphasized that the above 
estimates are not forecasts of imports. 
They are based only on considerations 
of quantities necessary to maintain the 
assumed minimum calorie intake, and 
to bring some improvement in the com- 
position of the urban diet in liberated 
areas. Actual imports will depend on 
many other factors, notably the sur- 
pluses and deficits in other parts of 
the world and arrangements made for 
financing imports. 


Prospects for Recovery 

Production in continental Europe will 
increase in 1946-47 if weather conditions 
are reasonably favorable. The recovery 
will be stimulated to the extent that 
plans for increasing supplies of fertilizer 
and agricultural machinery are carried 
out. A period of years must elapse, how- 
ever, before productive capacity, espe- 
cially in eastern Europe, can be fully 
restored. 

Provided that purchasing power of im- 
porting countries and supplies in export- 
ing countries permit a rapi@ return to 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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UNRRA: Aims, Efforts, 


ccomplishments So Far 


**You Cannot Have World Markets Without Customers; Customers Must Have 
Something To Buy With; It’s Good Business To Help Them Start Producing”’ 


HE SCOPE, nature, and operations 

of UNRRA have frequently been 
misunderstood, and UNRRA has been 
subjected to much ill-founded criticism. 
The Agreement establishing UNRRA 
was signed on November 9, 1943. The 
resolution authorizing United States par- 
ticipation was passed in March 1944, and 
the initial United States appropriation 
was made available in July of that year. 
Had the war in Europe ended in 1944, 
as was generally believed it would, many 
of the difficulties which UNRRA encoun- 
tered would doubtless never have arisen. 
But the war continued through the 
spring of 1945. Shipping and supplies 
remained tight and, in many Cases, be- 
came tighter. Adequate personnel was 
hard to get, and communications and 
travel were a constant problem for a 
civilian agency. In short, we were not 


only confronted by all of the problems 
that faced the armed forces, which had 
to fight a war in all parts of the globe, 





Flour being unloaded in the harbor of Split (Yugoslavia) for the use of 1,300 Yugoslav men, 
women, and children who have just arrived from the Middle East camp of El Shatt, where 


Based on Director General HERBERT 
H. LeHMan’s Remarks Before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


but, in addition, we lacked the priorities 
on manpower, supplies, and shipping 
that the military had. 

More important, the continuation of 
the war meant increased destruction, in- 
creased suffering, and a greater need for 
relief than had been anticipated. 

UNRRA supply operations could not 
begin in any substantial fashion until 
April of this year. But the intervening 
period was put to good use. UNRRA rep- 
resented the first organized effort of the 
United Nations to work together in the 
solution of a world-wide problem. The 
international organization necessary to 
cope with that problem was completed 
Preparations were made for full-scale 


UNRRA photo 


they lived more than 18 months in the care of UNRRA doctors, officials, and nurses 


operations in the soon-to-be-liberateq 
nations; commitments were made for 
such supplies as it was possible to pro- 
cure; and the training of additional field 
workers, required because of the ip- 
creased demands we knew would face us 
each day the war continued, was under- 
taken. All the while, we were adminis. 





tering camps for the many thousands of | 


displaced persons in the Middle East. 


Moving Forward Faster 


Since April, we have been moving for- 
ward at a steadily accelerated pace. To 
date we have shipped almost 2,000,000 
tons of food, medical supplies, and essen- 
tial industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment to the liberated countries. 
full-scale programs in operation in 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Albania. A limited welfare program has 
been operating efficiently and effectively 
in Italy. Our operations in China are 
about to start on a large scale. Limited 
relief supplies have already arrived in 
the Philippines 

UNRRA teams, working with the mili- 
tary, have cared for or repatriated mil- 
lions of displaced persons in Europe and 
the Middle East. In Germany alone, 
UNRRA has had a part in repatriating 
more than 4,000,000 of the 6,000,000 per- 
sons who were found there 

Our operations are in full swing, and 
the demands upon us to meet urgent 
needs, which cannot be met otherwise, 
are increasing day by day. 


Sources of Misapprehension 


Much of the misunderstanding and 
criticism of UNRRA had its origin in the 
notion that UNRRA was a general relief 
organization which could step in and 
relieve distress wherever it occurred in 
the world. 

And this was only natural. UNRRA 
was created in an atmosphere of great 
hopes and immediate expectations. It 
was the first United Nations organiza- 
tion set up to undertake a postwar job. 
Frankly, its promise had great propa- 
ganda value in all of the occupied coun- 
tries—and that value was not ovel- 
looked in allied psychological-warfare 
operations. The exact terms the United 
Nations had set up for UNRRA were not 
often reported and, therefore, not clearly 
understood. 
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In such circumstances, it is not strange 
that many thought that by some miracle 
UNRRA would be able to enter the then 
Axis-dominated countries and provide 
immediate relief to the conquered peo- 
ples—even before the gunfire ceased. 
Much less is it strange that very few 
know exactly what the United Nations 
hoped to accomplish through UNRRA. 

Actually the resolutions creating 
UNRRA are very specific in defining its 
purposes and responsibilities. It was 
set up, in fact, as a reservoir of emer- 
gency supplies and services, from which 
only those nations might draw who first 
requested assistance, and then proved 
their need. And only those countries 
which, after thorough investigation, sat- 
isfted representatives of the member na- 
tions that they did not have adequate 
foreign exchange to do the relief and re- 
habilitation job themselves were given 
help. 

For many months there were questions 
as to why UNRRA did not come to the 
aid of France, Belgium, and Holland. 
The answer is simple. They did not ask 
aid. They had adequate foreign ex- 
change. They wished to arrange for 
their own procurement program and 
their own shipping; and they are doing 
it today. 

Indeed, our experience has shown that 
only those nations in the most extreme 
conditions have even applied for UNRRA 
assistance. These peoples have all of the 
national pride, so basic a characteristic 
of free people everywhere. They do not 
want charity. They want to get back 
on their feet as soon as possible, so that 
they can once again take their proper 
place in the free association of nations 

Specific understandings had to be 
reached with the governments of na- 
tions found eligible to receive UNRRA 
aid as to the terms and conditions of 
the operation. 

Finally, we are limited as to the type 
of materials that may be sent into the 
receiving countries. Food, clothing, and 
medical supplies are obvious “must” 
items on UNRRA’'s list. Also on the pro- 
gram is farm equipment, ranging from 
tractors and plows to breeding cattle 
and fertilizer—items vitally essential if 
these nations are to begin producing the 
basic necessities of life. A limited pro- 
gram is also provided to rehabilitate 
those industries which supply clothing, 
shoes, and other materials that would 
otherwise have to be sent in on a relief 
basis. 

However, UNRRA was never intended 

to reconstruct the industry of the devas- 
tated countries. All requests from re- 
ceiving governments are carefully 
Screened, not only in the field, but by 
the Supply Division here in Washington, 
to make certain that none of the items 
are intended as part of the nations’ per- 
manent reconstruction program. Our 
job is to supply the essentials so these 
people can once more get back on their 
own feet and start once again along the 
road to normal production and trade. 
_ Even within these limitations. the job 
is tremendous and unprecedented. It 
has no equal in history. For the most 
destructive war has left behind it a trail 
of ruin and suffering which is almost 
Impossible to conceive. 
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Bales of used clothing contributed to UNRRA by the people of the United States are landed 
by lighter from the famous Gripsholm in the harbor of Piraeus, Greece. 


Greece: Dramatic Example 


The pattern in Greece is_ typical. 
When the Allied armies entered that 
country they found the railroad system 
completely and utterly destroyed. In the 
whole land, there were less than 10 miles 
of usable, continuous railroad track. 
The Germans had dynamited every rail- 
road bridge and culvert in the country. 
Railroad rolling stock was either stolen 
and moved on into other Axis-occupied 
areas or methodically destroyed by being 
dropped into narrow ravines and gorges. 

Practically all pack animals and mules, 
which formed a very substantial part of 
the internal transportation system of the 
country, had been commandeered by the 
German armies. The handful of trucks 
which remained in the country were lit- 
erally held together by baling wire. 
Even the small boats, which constituted a 
very important part of the Greek trans- 
portation system, were systematically 
destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had, with 
equal ruthlessness, destroyed the Greek 
economy. More than a thousand villages 
were wiped out; tens of thousands of 
schools and homes were burned to the 
ground; all movable machinery was 
stolen from the factories, and the rest 
destroyed; livestock was slaughtered on 
the scene or driven off; and much of the 
other material wealth of the country was 
carried away. When they had finished, 
the Nazis left behind a nation immobi- 
lized and economically crushed. 

Today, Greece is still in desperate 
straits, but the complete economic paral- 
ysis that crippled it a few short months 
ago has been relieved. Food, trucks, 
medical supplies, clothing, raw material, 
and essential machinery of rehabilitation 


sent in by UNRRA have brought new 
hope to a despairing people. 

One might go on citing examples from 
country after country in Europe. As for 
China, it seems unnecessary to describe 
the appalling devastation which the 
Japanese have caused in more than 8 
years of inhuman warfare. 


Surmounting Handicaps 


While the war was on we were severely 
handicapped in carrying out the gigantic 
job assigned us. The winning of the war 
came first. No matter how great the cry 
of distress, UNRRA could not interfere 
with military operations. But, at every 
opportunity, we continued to press for 
shipping and supplies which we thought 
could be spared. Sometimes we got them, 
more often we met with heartbreaking 
disappointment and frustration. 

And the task of obtaining even the 
barest minimum of essential supplies 
from the authorities and Military was not 
our only problem. There were also over- 
whelming difficulties in reaching those in 
need. Ports were blocked, bridges de- 
stroyed, and internal transport practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

Today, our difficulties are by no means 
over. But the return of peace has re- 
leased shipping and supplies and given 
us the opportunity for which we have 
been waiting to push ahead at full 
speed. Supplies except in a few instances 
are obtainable. There is plenty of ship- 
ping. Given the funds we can do the job. 

This is the crucial period. The com- 
ing winter in Europe and the Far East 
may well be the grimmest since World 
War II began. We are racing against 
time to save hundreds of thousands of 
lives from starvation and epidemic. 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in buy- 
ing or selling in the United States, or in 
United States representations. Additional 
information concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Unit of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its field offices, for $1 each. In- 
terested United States firms should corre- 
spond directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the De- 
partment of Commerce cannot assume any 
responsibility for any transactions under- 
taken with these firms. The usual precau- 
tions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export 
and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the 
items specified as export opportunities are in 
short supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished in 
some of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Elias Mario Abud, representing Saenz 
Briones y Cia., Paseo Colon 1100, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, is interested in COSMETICS. 
His arrival is expected possibly the end of 
October, via New York, for a visit of 3 months. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Mr. 
Charles A. Derienzo, 25 Beaver Street, New 











Mining and Metallurgical 
Equipment for Italian 
Areas 


Local mineralogists and mine op- 
erators in Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Tuscany, in Italy, are interested in 
American mining and metallurgi- 
cal equipment and metallurgical 
processes, according to attachés of 
the U. S. Embassy at Rome. The 
Embassy reports that much of the 
present equipment is of German 
manufacture, and that it will be 
difficult or impossible to obtain re- 
pair parts. A preliminary survey 
of the industry suggests the wide- 
spread need for mechanization of 
the mines and the introduction of 
up-to-date methods and equip- 
ment. United States manufac- 
turers of equipment of this kind 
are invited to send catalogs and 
literature to the Economic Section 
of the U. S. Embassy at Rome, 
where such material will be placed 
at the disposal of the local mining 
industry. 


























York, N. Y. His itinerary will include New 
York. 

Domingo Alberto Raimundo Dianda, rep- 
resenting Minetti & Cia. Ltda., S. A. (Dianda, 
Lopez & Cia. Ltda.), Cordoba 1452, Rosario, 
Santa Fe, Argentina, is interested in CEREAL 
PRODUCTS. His arrival was expected about 
October 10, 1945, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. His mailing address while 
here: c/o The National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

F. W. Clarke, 20 Lansdowne Road, East 
St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, rep- 
resenting Electronic Industries Ltd., 126 
Grant Street, South Melbourne, is interested 
in RADIO AND ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. His 
arrival is expected early October 1945, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 2 to 6 months. 
His mailing address while here: co Elec- 
tronic Industries Ltd., 113 University Place, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
Cleveland, New York City, Washington, and 
Chicago. 

Eric Bernard Freeman, Assistant Distribu- 
tion Engineer, City Electric Light Co. Ltd., 
Boundary Street, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, is interested in the DISTRIBUTION OF 
ELECTRICITY. His arrival was expected Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, via West Coast, for a visit 
of 6months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Australian War Supplies Procurement 
San Francisco, Calif. His itinerary will in- 
clude: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, and Knoxville 

R. A. Plowman, representing Wake’s Mail 
Orders, 489 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia, is interested in purchasing 
of TEXTILE MANUFACTURES. His arrival was ex- 
pected early October, via Los Angeles, for a 
visit of 244 months. His mailing address 
while here: C/o A. V. Berner, 1525 White Hall 
Street, New York City. His itinerary will in- 
clude: Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, and 
Winston-Salem, N. C 

J. Raymond Spencer, 23 Phillip Street 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, representing 
T. Wills Pulsford Pty. Ltd., 178 Castereagh 
Street, Sydney, is interested in TRENDS, PROC- 
ESSES, FURNISHINGS OF HOME DWELLINGS, CITY 
BUILDINGS AND FACTORIES—-SERVICES IN CITY 
BUILDINGS, FURNITURE AND FURNITURE STORES; 
PAYMENT METHODS, LINOLEUMS AND FLOOR COV- 
ERINGS; MATERIALS USED IN FITTINGS AND FURNI- 
TURE. His arrival is expected November 1, 
1945, via San Francisco, for a visit of 8 weeks 
His mailing address while here: c/o Paraffin 
Paint Cos., Inc., 475 Brannan Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. His itinerary will include 
San Francisco, Cleveland, Chicago, New York, 
Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

J. D. Stewart, 120 Queens Parade, North 
Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, rep- 
resenting Selotta Shoes Pty., Ltd., Melbourne, 
is interested in NEW MACHINERY AND NEW 
PROCESSES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SHOES 
His arrival is expected October 1945, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/O United Shoe Corp., 
Boston, Mass. His itinerary will include: Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Boston, St. Louis, New 
York, and Florida. 

G.S. Upstill, 18 Callentina Road, Hawthorn, 
E. 2, Melbourne, Australia, representing Lam- 
son, Paragon, Ltd., Boulevard, Richmond E. 1, 
Melbourne, is interested in PRINTING AND 
PAPER-CONVERTING INDUSTRIES. His arrival was 
expected October 12, 1945, via Vancouver, for 
a visit of 40 days. His mailing address while 
here: “ Moore Business Forms Inc., Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. His itinerary will include: Say 
Francisco, Chicago, New York. 

Francisco Correa da Silva, Jr., Rua Aristides 
Lobo 90-98, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, represent. 
ing Industrias Textis Alpha, S. A., Sociedada 
Anonima Lovel, Uniao Manufactura de Roy. 
pas, S. A—all of Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in TEXTILE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT; RAYon 
YARNS. His arrival was expected October 8 
1945, via Miami, for a visit of 60 to 90 days, 
His mailing address while here: % The Na. 
tional City Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street 
New York City. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Newark, Jersey City, Philadelphia 
Boston, Providence, Washington y 

Oswaldo Santos Affonso and Russell G 
Walch, representing S. A. Regnier de Maquinas 
e Baterias Eletricas, Rua Candelaria, 22, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, is interested in amcrapr 
AND ELECTRIC MOTORS. Mr. Affonso was ex. 
pected to arrive October 22, and Mr. Walch, 
October 16, via Miami, for a visit of 60 days, 
Their mailing address while here: % Brazilian 
Consul General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Their itinerary will include: 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Morris Bloom, 372 St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal, Canada, is interested in 
TEXTILES (COTTONS, RAYONS). His arrival js 
expected October 29, 1945, via Rouses Point, 
N. Y., for a visit of 1 week. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Mrs. A. Larson, 3887 
Boston Post Road, New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include New York City 

Harold A. Rapp, representing Sydney Men- 
delssohn, 361 Youville Square, Montreal, Can- 
ada, is interested in NOVELTIES, JEWELRY, 
RAYONS, COTTON Goops. His arrival was ex- 
pected October 15, 1945, via Rouses Point, 
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| Industrial and Construction 
| Equipment for Greece 


Representatives of the Greek 
| Ministry of Agriculture, now in 
| this country, are planning to visit 
| a number of plants in the Middle 
West to study the latest develop- 
ments in the agricultural imple- 
ment and machinery field. Visits 
| to these factories will be arranged 
in cooperation with the local field 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. The representatives are 
also interested in equipment to 
rehabilitate the Greek explosives 
industry, road-building and con- 
struction machinery, Diesel injec- 
tion systems, and _ vegetable-oil 
mill machinery. The representa- 
tives are Messrs. George Logo- 
thetis and Minos Asprogerakas. 
Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to them care cf the Greek 
Embassy at Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. George Logothetis can also be 
addressed at 6 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. They plan 
to be in this country for several 
months. 
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New York, for a visit of 1 month. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o B. Cone, Coun- 
try Club Drive, Greensboro, N., C. His itin- 
erary will include: New York, Washington, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Greensboro. 

Edgar A. Gubbins, representing Agencias 
Graham, Santiago, Chile, is interested in 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, seeking agencies in TEx- 
TILE MACHINERY, BICHROMATE OF SODIUM, ALKA- 
LIES, TANNING MACHINERY, AND INDUSTRIAL 
cHEMICALS. His arrival was expected Octo- 
per 14, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Rohm & Haas Co., 222 West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. His itinerary will 
include: Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

Rodolfo Karlezi Loyola, representing Soc. 
Anonima Ferreteria Karlezi, 585 Calle Ser- 
rano, Casilla 1428, Valparaiso, Chile, is inter- 
ested iN HARDWARE ARTICLES IN GENERAL. His 
arrival was expected October 17, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Chilean Consulate, 
61 Broadway, New York City. His itinerary 
will include: New York and Chicago. 

Roberto Ovalle Aguirre, representing Com- 
afia de Refineria de Azucar de Vina del Mar, 
872 Calle Prat, Valparaiso, Chile, is interested 
in the SUGAR INDUSTRY. His arrival was ex- 

cted October 12, 1945, via Miami, for a visit 
of2months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Chilean Consulate General, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. His itinerary will include 
New York and Washington. 

Manual Zanartu Campino, representing 
Cia, de Petroleos de Chile (COPEC), Agustinas 
1360, Santiago, Chile, is interested in PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS AND AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES. 
His arrival was expected October 6, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Chilean Consulate 
General, 61 Broadway, New York City. His 
itinerary will include: New York, Washing- 
ton, Akron, Chicago, Detroit, and possibly 
California. 

Karl Mautner, 10-43 Calle 12, Bogota, 
Colombia, is interested in the exclusive and 
direct representation of manufacturers of 
TEXTILES, SHOE FINDINGS, GIFT ARTICLES, ELEC- 
TRICAL ACCESSORIES. His arrival is expected in 
October 1945, via New York, for a visit of 
about 8 weeks. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Hotel McAipin, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Jorge Lizano Huete of Jorge Lizano & Co., 
Ltda., Apartado 1562, San Jose, Costa Rica, is 
interested in sales representations and dis- 
tributorships for DRY GOODS, READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, NOVELTIES, AND COSTUME JEWELRY. 
His arrival was expected October 10, 1945, via 
Brownsville, Tex., for a visit of 2 months. 
His mailing address while here: 7215 Thirty- 
seventh Avenue, Jackson Heights, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: New York and Chicago 

Teofilo Tabush Aquin, representing R 
Homsany and Co., San Jose, Costa Rica, is 
interested in purchasing COTTON AND RAYON 
TEXTILES. His arrival was expected Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Beda Export Corp., 366 Broadway, New 
York City, or Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street. His itinerary will include 
New York and Detroit. 

Saul Moise Taitelbaum, representing Tait- 
elbaum & Kelman, Apartado 1215, San Jose, 
Costa Rica, is interested in the purchase of 
TEXTILES, GLASSWARE, MEN'S AND WOMEN’S 
HATS. The date of his arrival is uncertain; 
however, the length of his visit will be for 2 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Morris Rybak, 66 Elgin Street, New York 
City. His itinerary will include New York 
City. 

Jorge Lang Saenz—‘Papeleria Nacional”— 
Apartado 2,000, San Jose, Costa Rica, is inter- 
ested in purchasing WRAPPING PAPERS for 
whole distribution and for conversion by his 
factory into paper bags. His arrival was ex- 
pected October 22, 1945, via New Orleans, for 
& visit of 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Costa Rican Consulate, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York City. His itinerary 
will include: New Orleans, New York, Chi- 
cago, Seattle. 

George C. Sicklick, Aguiar 574, Habana, 
Cuba, is interested in INSECTICIDES. His 
arrival was expected October 1, via Miami, for 
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Liquor-Plant Equipment for 
Colombian Department 


The Department of Valle del 
Cauca of the Republic of Colombia 
is planning the installation of a 
new government-owned and op- 
erated liquor plant, to be erected 
in the city of Cali to replace a 
Similar factory, now antiquated. 
The Governor is interested in re- 
ceiving bids from United States 
firms in a position to supply and 
install the necessary equipment. 
The Department is reported to be 
prepared to furnish transportation 
of an engineer or technician to 
Cali to inspect the factory and in- 
vestigate the problems involved in 
the installation of the machinery. 
Copies of the specifications (in 
Spanish) are available on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Interested 
United States firms may also cor- 
respond directly with the Secre- 
taria de Hacienda, Departamento 
del Valle del Cauca, Cali, Colombia. 























a visitof 1 month. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Hotel Governor Clinton, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-first Street, New York 
City. His itinerary will include New York 
City. 

R. D. N. Pryce-Jones, Florida 198, Buenos 
Aires, representing Gath e Chaves Ltd., 
Buenos Aires, is interested in PURCHASING 
PIECE GOODS, HARDWARE, AND NOVELTIES. His 
arrival was expected October 15, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of 1 to 4 months. His 
mailing address while here: c/o British Con- 
sulate, Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York 
City. His itinerary will include: New York, 
pos :biy Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Wadie Saad, 1 Rue Kasr el Nil, Cairo, Egypt, 
representing Wadie Saad & Co.-Transport & 
Engineering Co. S. A. E. (en formation), 
Cairo, is interested in AUTOMOTIVE AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINERY, RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MACHINERY. His arrival was ex- 
pected October 15, 1945, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Chrysler 
Export Co,, Detroit, Michigan. His itinerary 
will include: Detroit, Chicago, New York, 
Washington. 

Johann C. Moller, Hrappastigur 29, Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, representing the Reykjavik 
Municipal Electrical Power Works, is in- 
terested in OFFICE MACHINERY, OFFICE APPLI- 
ANCES, AND OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
His arrival was expected October 3, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Icelandic Consul, 595 
Madison Avenue, New York City. His itin- 
erary will include: New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Altoona, Pa. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

Haji Ismail, representing Haji Moosa Ismail 
& Sons, 211/217 Magdevi Street, Bombay 3, 
India, is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers and exporters of COTTON AND RAYON 
PIECE GooDs. His arrival was expected Octo- 
ber 1, via Miami or New York, for a visit of 
4 months. His mailing address while here: 
c’o American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York City. His itinerary will include: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Hollywood. 

Frank M. Boyland, 32 Nassau Street, Dublin, 
Ireland, is interested in TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
BUILDING PRODUCTS, TURBINE UNITS; ALL KINDS 
OF PIECE Goops. Export from Ireland—PpEaT 
MOSS AND WOOLEN PIECE Goops. His arrival 
was expected September 29, 1945, via New 
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York, for a visit of 4 weeks. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Gregorian Hotel, 42 
West Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. His 
itinerary will include: New York, Boston, 
Worcester, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
North Carolina. 

_José Marti Cabrera, M. J. Othon No. 59, 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico, is interested in 
MACHINERY. His arrival was expected Octo- 
ber 9, via Laredo, Tex., for a visit of 29 days. 
His mailing address while here is not known. 
His itinerary will include: San Antonio, Chi- 
cago, and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Salvador A. Lozano, Jardin Hidalgo No. 2, 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico, is interested in 
MACHINERY FOR PRINTING SHOP. His arrival 
was expected October 9, via Laredo, Tex., for 
a visit of 29 days. No mailing address while 
here was given. His itinerary will include: 
San Antonio, Chicago, New York. 

Einar Iversen and Finn Iversen, represent- 
ing Sarpsborg Pap- & Papirindustri A/S, 
Sarpsborg, Norway, and Gresvik Pap- & 
Papirfabrik, Fredrikstad, Norway, are inter- 
ested in buying MACHINERY FOR PAPER FAC- 
TORIES; they are also interested in PACKING 
MATERIALS FOR COLD-STORAGE ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Their arrival is expected October 25, 1945, via 
New York, for a visit of l or 2 months. Their 
mailing address while here: % St. George 
Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y. Their itinerary will 
include: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, and possibly Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

R. F. Spence, representing Progress In- 
dustries, Johannesburg, South Africa, is in- 
terested in obtaining DESIGNS, MACHINERY, 
AND OTHER ASSISTANCE ON THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING OF DOLLS. His arrival was expected about 
October 1, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. His mailing address while here: % 
Dingwall Cotts Co., 70 Pine Street, New York 
City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Valentin Sobrini Mezquiriz, representing 
Zeltia, S. A., Vigo, Spain, is interested in 
CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. His 
arrival was expected October 2, 1945, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 months. His mailing 
address while here: % Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington and Forty-second Street, New York 
City. His itinerary will include: New York, 
Washington, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis. 

Simon Davin, 105 Sveavagen, Stockholm, 
Sweden, is interested in representing manu- 
facturers of TEXTILES including RAYONS, 
SHIRTINGS, LININGS, AND ALL MATERIALS FOR 
LADIES’ DRESSES; MEN’S AND WOMEN’S STOCK-~ 
INGS; ELASTIC FABRICS FOR GIRDLES AND BATHING 
SUITS; UNDERWEAR; ELASTIC YARNS; PLASTIC FAB- 
RICS FOR RAINCOATS; TENNIS, GOLF, AND PING- 
PONG BALLS; MECHANICAL PENCILS AND FOUNTAIN 
PENS; TRACTORS AND TRAILERS; MEN’S HATS. He 
is presently in the United States for a visit of 
1 month. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Fifth Avenue Hotel, Fifth Avenue at 
Sixth Street, New York City. 

Henry Luttrup of Henry Luttrup and Co., 
Aktiebolag, Malmo, Sweden, is interested in 
all kinds of RAW MATERIALS AND MACHINERY 
FOR PRINTING-INK FACTORIES. He is presently 
in the United States until about November 1. 
Mailing address: c/o Manhattan Club, Six- 
tieth Street, and Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Itinerary will include New York and 
vicinity. 

Sophocles Papazoglou, representing Ahmet 
Remzi ve Seriki, 22 Cumhuriyet Meydani, 
Taksim, Istanbul, Turkey, is interested in de- 
veloping agency connections for AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES, RADIOS, REFRIG- 
ERATORS, PAINTS. Arrival expected first week 
of November, for an indefinite stay. Mailing 
address: c/o D. C. Andrews and Co., Inc., 27 
Water Street, New York City. Itinerary will 
include New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Philadelphia. 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


Fred W. Ramsey, former Regional 
Director of the War Production Board at 
Cleveland, O., has been appointed a 
Deputy Central Field Commissioner for 
the Africa, Middle-East, Persian Gulf 
Command areas to aid the disposal of 
oversea war surplus and residue, Thomas 
B. McCabe, Commissioner, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Ramsey, Cleveland industrialist 
and former public official, has joined the 
ANLC staff in Washington for consulta- 
tions before proceeding to AMET-PGC 
headquarters at Cairo, where he will 
serve under Ernest Dowd, Central Field 
Commissioner, recently elevated from 
Assistant Commissioner to replace John 
C. Virden, new Central Field Commis- 
sioner for Europe with headquarters at 
Paris, France. 

The ANLC also announced the opening 
of a field commissioner’s office in Recife, 
Brazil, to handle the disposal of all sur- 
plus property in Latin America. This 
office has been established by a small 
ANLC staff from Washington headed by 
Col. Clarence D. Barker, executive officer 
of the Latin American office, who is in 
charge pending the appointment of a 
field commissioner by Washington. The 
Latin American address is as follows: 

Executive Officer, Latin American Group, 


Hdgqs. USAF, South Atlantic, APO 676, Miami, 
Fla. 


Other highlights of the activities at 
the ANLC during the week ended Octo- 
ber 20 were reported from oversea Field 
Commissioners’ offices, as follows: 

The Rome office announced that 40,000 
used tires were sold to the Italian 
Government. 

Paris reported that 1,667 of a total of 
approximately 2,000 of the Army’s steam 
locomotives in Europe have been de- 
clared surplus and offered for sale at a 
price of $92,551,400. 

In the Far Eastern area, Brig. Gen. 
William Hesketh, Deputy Commissioner 
for the ANLC in the China-Burma-India 
theaters, arrived in Chungking as head 
of the Liaison group for the sale of U. S. 
Government properties. 

General Hesketh, who was accom- 
panied by Lt. Comdr. P. B. Boas, will 
return to ANLC headquarters in New 
Delhi, India, after the Chungking office 
is established. 

In announcing Mr. Ramsey’s appoint- 
ment in Washington, Mr. McCabe 
pointed out that the ANLC is maintain- 
ing the policy of obtaining the highest 
type of business leaders for the ANLC’s 
global merchandising plan. 

Mr. Ramsey, Director of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. and past president of the Per- 
fection Stove Co., joined the War Pro- 
duction Board at Cleveland on Nov. 2, 
1941, as District Manager, and rose to 
Chief Deputy Director and then Regional 
Director of Region Two with Headquar- 
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The Industrial Reference Service, 
which was discontinued following 
our entry into the war, was re- 
sumed early in 1945. As before it 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cluded both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. 
Some are illustrated. 

Part 1, pictured above deals with 
the transportation industry. It is 
available on subscription or single 
copy basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a 
copy. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with any of the Department’s 
Field Offices, a list of which ap- 
pears on the inside front cover. 
Checks should be made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
Part 1. TRANSPORTATION 


AIR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CHILE. 


AtrR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND BOLIVIA. 


AtR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND ECUADOR. 


AtrR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND HONDURAS. 


ArIR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GUATEMALA. 


Write for a sample copy 























ters at Cleveland. This District em. 
braced Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Western Pennsylvania, and a total] 
of approximately $23,000,000,000 in prime 
war contracts were awarded there during 
the war. 

From 1935 to 1941 Mr. Ramsey was 
Director of Public Health and Welfare 
for Cleveland. He is a member of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Wel. 
fare Federation, and other civic groups, 

Announcement of the sale of the used 
tires to the Italian Government was made 
by Col. D. B. Caulkins, of Salinas, Kans, 
Acting Field Commissioner for the Medi- 
terranean area. It was reported the 
Italian Government agreed to pay 
$487,799 within 30 days for the tires, or a 
sales price of approximately $12.19 each. 

The announcement of the surplus loco- 
motives from Paris said that the loco- 
motives are priced at $71,500 each for 
280-ton locomotives cataloged as new, 
$57,200 for those listed as being in good 
condition, and $35,200 each for those in 
fair condition 

In China, General Hesketh and his 
staff will work closely with the G—4 and 
G-5 sections of Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer’s 
staff. 

The G-5 staff section, under Brig. Gen. 
George Olmsted, has already established 
much of the machinery for the declara- 
tion of surplus property and has made 
preliminary surveys which will be utilized 
by the ANLC. 

Property in the surplus groups will be 
sold under priorities established by the 
United States Government. The pri- 
orities which will be applicable in the 
China Theater are: (1) U. S. agencies 
including UNRRA, which is expected to 
be the largest buyer in this category; 
(2) nonprofit institutions, such as mis- 
sionary groups and welfare agencies; and 
(3) the Chinese Government 

Representatives of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment have already expressed interest 
in buying all equipment possible that can 
be used for the peacetime development 
of China’s natural resources, manufac- 
tures, and communications equipment, 
and, insofar as the priorities that have 
been set permit, bulk sales of U. S. prop- 
erty will be made to China 





Research by Britain’s 
Cotton-Textile Interests 

A long-range program, including new 
buildings and equipment and _ steady 
growth of scientific and technical work, 
was recently approved by a research as- 
sociation of the United Kingdom cotton- 
textile industry. 

It is understood that the program will 
be financed partly by Government funds 
and partly by grants from sections of the 
industry. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Greece 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Athens) 


Economic recovery in Greece during 
August and early September was re- 
tarded by price and labor difficulties as 
well as by poor crops. Price control was 
eased by the removal of the ceiling on 
nonrationed items, resulting in an in- 
crease of about 20 percent in living costs, 
although the food situation was helped 
by the continued arrival of relief sup- 
plies from abroad. An improvement was 
reported in the distribution of clothing. 
Industrial output was restricted by in- 
adequate raw materials and strikes, the 
latter centering around demands for in- 
creased wages to offset higher prices. 
Budget receipts and expenditures con- 
tinued to expand. 

Crops were adversely affected by the 
drought, which also seriously curtailed 
the supply of feedstuffs. Final reports 
for dried fruits indicate a yield of only 
22 percent of the 1933-37 average for 
currants, and 50 percent for sultanas— 
normally two important export products. 
The lack of feed continued to encourage 

*the marketing and slaughter of animals, 
despite the shortage of livestock. The 
olive-oil situation was eased somewhat 
by the Government’s policy of offering 
wheat in payment at the ratio of 4'2 to 
1; as a result of this action and the lift- 
ing of price controls, the supply of edible 
oil in the markets improved. 

Fall plantings in the principal agri- 
cultural areas were aided by scattered 
showers, but the continued shortage of 
draft animals restricted activities. The 
animal shortage was only partly eased 
by the arrival of a shipment of tractors, 
since most Greek farms are not adapted 
to their use 

Industrial production was retarded by 
dificulties in obtaining raw materials, 
lack of liquid capital, and intermittent 
strikes. The strike movement, initiated 
at the beginning of September, appeared 
to have subsided by the middle of the 
month. 

Cotton spinning in the Athens district 
in August rose to 35 percent of capacity 
from 25 percent in July, following distri- 
bution of UNRRA cotton. During the 
first half of September, cotton manu- 
facture was restricted by a strike of more 
than one-half of the cotton-textile work- 
ers. Labor disturbances also limited 
woolen-textile output to about 10 per- 
cent of capacity, despite adequate domes- 
tic supplies of raw wool. 

The manufacture of foodstuffs showed 
Some gains, mostly seasonal, but total 
output was affected by the temporary 
closing of several large flour mills by the 
strike movement. Inactivity in building 
construction, as well as high costs, held 
cement production down to about 7 per- 


cent of capacity during August. Artifi- 
cial fertilizer output reached 60 percent 
of prewar levels in August, and cigarette 
production was close to capacity. 

Facilities for the distribution of cloth- 
ing were expanded, although the general 
distribution of relief supplies in the port 
areas was still handicapped by sporadic 
strikes and transport difficulties. Under 
the supervision of the Government, 130 
retail stores in the Athens region were 
supplied with UNRRA clothing and piece 
goods for sale to holders of ration cards, 
at fixed prices. These prices provided 
for a small profit percentage for the re- 
tailer, with the greater part of the gain 
accruing to the State. Approximately 
400,000 persons were expected to benefit 
from this improved system of distri- 
bution. 

The first sizable shipment of building 
materials from abroad, including lumber, 
nails, and tools, arrived in Greece for 
distribution to devastated villages. 

There was a further increase in tax 
revenues during August, the total 
amounting to 60 percent of Government 
expenditures, and net proceeds from the 
sale of relief supplies lifted the per- 
centage to 64.5 as compared with 74 per- 
cent for July. The smaller percentage is 
attributed to a substantial rise in ex- 
penditures during August, which were 
about 20 percent in excess of the annual 
rate. As adjusted early in August, ex- 
penditures for the year are budgeted at 
97,000,000,000 drachmas, of which nearly 
39,000,000,000 are for salaries and pen- 
sions. Total receipts for the year are 
estimated at 78,000,000,000 drachmas, of 
which 60,000,000,000 drachmas are ex- 
pected to be derived from extraordinary 
revenues and 18,000,000,000 from ordi- 
nary taxation. Of the extraordinary 
revenues, 16,000,000,000 drachmas are ex- 
pected from a special levy on business 
enterprises (payable monthly from July 
1945, through March 1946) and 10,000,- 
000,000 each from the sales of relief sup- 
plies, revenue from prizes of war, and the 
war-profits tax. 

The limited  price-control scheme, 
started in June, was upset largely by the 
effects of the drought on local farm pro- 
duce and the continued shortage of man- 
ufactured goods. To relieve the situa- 
tion, the Government announced at the 
beginning of September the abolition of 
ceiling prices on nonrationed items. 
Foodstuffs began to appear in fairly good 
quantities, and prices soon found a new 
level—at about 30 percent more than 
that of July. 


France 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Paris) 


Industrial and commercial conditions 
in France improved slightly during July 
and August, although there was some 


leveling off in the latter month because 
of the vacation period and other seasonal 
factors. These gains contrasted with 
practical stagnation during the second 
quarter of the year and reflected con- 
tinued progress in transportation, larger 
domestic production and the improved 
outlook for imports of coal, the main- 
tenance of a strongly increasing flow of 
imports of raw materials and essential 
manufactures, and improved business 
sentiment created by the end of the war. 
Price increases were authorized on many 
items, but the rise was checked to some 
extent by the increase in supplies of im- 
ported foodstuffs and larger entries of 
raw materials. The Government took 
steps to relax official control of import 
trade. 

Drought, which remained severe until 
the latter part of August, has damaged 
crops, especially hay and pasture, vege- 
tables, potatoes, and grains. The out- 
look for winter food supplies was defi- 
nitely poorer at the beginning of Sep- 
tember than a month earlier. The wheat 
price for the 1945 crop was set by the 
Government on August 10 at 600 francs 
per quintal plus a premium of 100 francs 
because of “exceptional difficulties.” 
The net price, after deduction of direct 
taxes, is 676 francs per quintal ($3.68 
per bushel at the present exchange rate 
of 2 cents per franc). The price of 
bread, however, will not be raised, and it 
is expected that the Treasury will have 
to pay subsidies of 10,000,000,000 francs 
per year. 

Railway transportation improved 
steadily during August. Operation was 
placed under the complete control of the 
National Railway System on August 7, 
thus minimizing the confusion of the 
earlier period when military transport re- 
quired a large percentage of all facilities. 
Weekly carloadings averaged 156,593 in 
addition to an average of 12,742 loaded 
cars coming into France; military traffic 
represented 22 percent of the total. 
Locomotive stock rose to 15,345 steam 
and 742 electric (85 percent of the pre- 
war inventory), of which an average of 
7,247 steam and 527 electric were main- 
tained in good operating condition each 
week, despite an acute shortage of spare 
parts and repair materials. The French 
are expecting early delivery of 700 loco- 
motives of the latest design from the 
United States, 500 French units have re- 
cently been returned from Germany, and 
additional United States locomotives for- 
merly used by the army will be placed at 
the disposal of the French as surplus 
material. The freight-car inventory 
reached 321,297 units by the end of Au- 
gust and 280,000 were in operating con- 
dition during each week of the month. 

Track and way conditions are showing 
great improvement, renewal of bridges 
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and opening of feeder lines continues, 
labor is returning slowly but surely, and 
a rapid return to prewar standards of 
track and roadbed is in prospect. 

Improvement continues also in inland 
waterway transport, the weekly average 
tonnage carried in August reaching 170 
percent of prewar. 

Water craft sunk or damaged in the 
ports are steadily being refloated, recon- 
ditioned, and placed in operation. Re- 
pairs to port facilities are proceeding, 
limited only by shortages of equipment 
and materials which, in September, were 
expected soon to arrive from the United 
States. Bordeaux remained more or less 
inactive during August, because of a 
shortage of manpower to remove ob- 
structions, but enough work had been 
done to enable 2 Liberty-type ships, 
lightened at Pauillac, to move into Bor- 
deaux on August 20. It was estimated 
that within a few weeks cargo movement 
might be expected to average 65 percent 
of 1938. The ports at Le Havre and Mar- 
seille, bearing the weight of redeployment 
and a large proportion of civilian im- 
ports, were operating at capacity, and 
the pressure of this movement precludes 
extensive repairs before the end of the 
year. 

The coal outlook brightened in July 
with the prospect of imports from Ger- 
many and the United States. Domestic 
production during July was at approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the 1938 rate. 
These factors made it possible that the 
estimated minimum French needs of 
3,270,000 tons a month might be met, 
but this estimate foresees the allocation 
of only 400 kilograms per family in Paris 
for domestic heating for the entire 
winter. 

Industrial operations in various impor- 
tant branches increased in response to 
the improvement in fuel supply and 
transportation in late July and August. 
Output of electric energy advanced in 
July but receded during August, follow- 
ing the seasonal pattern; drought con- 
ditions reduced the output of hydroelec- 
tric energy. Greater progress than ex- 
pected was made in returning petroleum 
facilities to French organizations, and 
arrangements were made for the trans- 
fer exclusively to France of responsibility 
for importation and distribution of pe- 
troleum. Refineries in southern France 
have been rehabilitated, and crude oil 
for their operation has been allocated. 
The prohibition, established in May, 
against the delivery of coal to gas plants 
in certain areas was indefinitely sus- 
pended on August 18. 

Iron and steel production activities in- 
creased in July and the improvement was 
maintained in August. July production 
figures were as follows: pig iron, 101,000 
metric tons (20 percent of the 1938 
monthly average); ingots, 117,000 tons 
(23 percent); finished laminated prod- 
ucts, 92,000 tons (30 percent). A fuel 
allotment of 175,000 tons was granted 
for August. Additional steel-mill coke- 
oven capacity was expected to be put 
into operation during August. The in- 
creased tonnage of gas coal will aid pro- 
duction of hard-drawn Martin wire used 
in mine cables and electric transmission 
lines. Negotiations were progressing for 
the exchange of Belgian coke for French 
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iron ore. Automotive production in 
July was at approximately the same level 
as in June—about 2,700 vehicles, as com- 
pared with 2,693 in June and 2,284 in 
May. In the glass industry production 
improved in July to 5,233 tons of window 
glass, 4,191 tons of plate glass, and 2,585 
tons of hollow ware (4,565 tons, 3,859 
tons, and 1,784 tons, respectively, in 
June). 

About 10,000 German prisoners are 
working in timber and lumber opera- 
tions throughout France. The work 
output per man is less than that of civil- 
ian labor, and dissatisfaction is re- 
portedly growing, because employers 
must feed and keep these men besides 
paying nominal wages. 

Nearly 1,000,000,000 board feet of tim- 
ber in the Landes are estimated to have 
been destroyed late this past summer by 
forest fires. Military airplanes have 
been offered for patrolling the pine for- 
ests. It is hoped that a program can be 
worked out that will include Ssuppres- 
sion of such fires by airplane control, 
and the cooperation of the United States 
Forest Service in Washington is being 
asked. Firewood collection for use dur- 
ing the coming winter in Paris and the 
surrounding districts is active. The 
Minister of Agriculture has assigned 150 
trucks to transport firewood to the Paris 
area, and 250 trucks have been assigned 
to carry pitprops to the railways, so as to 
raise coal production. 

No important changes occurred in the 
naval-stores industry during August, 
with production still lagging far be- 
hind domestic requirements. Sale and 
distribution remain under strict and 
complicated Government regulations. 
Producers complain that the official 
prices are too low in view of present 
manufacturing costs, and especially that 
the current price paid to the workers, 
who chip trees and collect gum on a 
quantity basis, is inadequate to induce 
former workers to return from the lum- 
bering industry where they are obtain- 
ing high wages which are made possible 
by present prices of pit props, wood for 
paper pulp, timber, and lumber. No 
change has been made in the estimate 
of an output of turpentine and rosin 10 
to 15 percent less than last year’s and 
only 50 percent of the 1935-37 average 
of 20,300 tons of rosin and 71,000 tons 
of turpentine. Export demand from the 
continent and the United Kingdom can- 
not be filled because production is inade- 
quate for local requirements. 

Output of tires in August reached 
about the maximum now possible, and 
production of flexible hose for mine op- 
eration increased. Lack of coal and, in 
some areas, shortage of transportation 
hindered production in the chemical in- 
dustries. Output of paints was held up 
by lack of solvents. Two superphosphate 
plants near Rouen have begun operating 
following receipt of large phosphate 
shipments from North Africa. Produc- 
tion of construction materials was spotty. 
slate output in July being lower than in 
June but that of brick and tiles higher. 

A favorable outlook for electric energy 
was stressed in a statement of the Min- 
istry of Industrial Production early in 
August. The dams at St. Etienne, 
Courtales, and l’Aigle, where work is at 
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present under way, will be furnishin 
power at the rate of nearly 650,000,009 
kw.-h. annually by the end of 1945 
Within 2 years, the Genissiat power sta. 
tion under construction is expected to 
produce at the rate of more than 1,000. 
000,000 kw.-h. per year. s 

Imports have been increasing Steadily 
this year, from 33,271 metric tons ip 
January to 740,836 in August. Total im. 
ports through August have amounted to 
2,424,575 metric tons. During July ang 
August entries from the United States 
totaled 237,311 tons and 319,544 tons, re. 
spectively, as compared with 43,963 ang 
40,422 tons from the United Kingdom, 
The leading products imported in July 
and August, as in earlier months, were 
wheat, cotton, wool, iron and steel prod. 
ucts, sugar, oilseeds, sulfur, phosphates, 
cement, and pyrites. Shipments from 
North Africa, French Antilles, Canada, 
Portugal, French West Africa, and Spain 
increased substantially during July and 
August. The first shipments from Swe. 
den arrived in August, consisting of 
butter, wool, cellulose pulp, and stee} 
products. 

In July, the Government initiated a 
policy of giving special assistance to ex. 
port industries by means of special allo- 
cations of coal. Allotments for July 
amounted to 16,000 metric tons for the 
glass, perfume, leather, book, clothing, 
textile, cigarette-paper, chemical, alumi- 
num, potash, and other industries pro- 
ducing for shipment abroad. Allocations 
for September were expected to amount 
to 33,000 tons. 


Weekly statements of the Bank of | 


France were resumed in the latter part 
of August. Note circulation on August 2 
stood at 444.475.905.575 francs, as com- 
pared with 400.000.000.000 francs an- 
nounced by Finance Minister Pleven on 
June 26, immediately after the bank-note 
exchange. The increase of 44,000,000, 
000 francs in circulation is attributed at 
least in large part to a retransfer of 
liquid assets from bank deposits into 
currency. Estimates of the net cancela- 
tion of bank notes, originally set by the 
Government at 50,000,000,000 francs, are 
being revised downward, and it now 
appears that the net reduction will not 
exceed 40,000,000,000 francs. 


Guatemala 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


Business was relatively inactive during 
September, principally because of the 
scarcity of, and difficulty in obtaining, 
foreign merchandise, the high prices pre- 
vailing, and the somewhat unsettled 
political situation. 

Credits and collections were satisfac- 
tory. Local purchasers were avid for 
merchandise in practically all lines, in 
some cases regardless of terms. It Was 
reported that British and some other 
foreign sellers were offering terms of pay- 
ment considerably more liberal than 
those of United States sellers. 

The fight against inflation and scarcl- 
ties was being actively prosecuted by the 
Office of Coordination of Prices and Sup- 
plies. It resisted strong efforts to raise 
the prices of meat and sugar. Sales of 
sugar were limited to a maximum of 25 
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pounds. Legislative Decree No. 167, ap- 
proved by Congress on October 3, pro- 
vides that rents for buildings used for 
dwellings, business, or industry cannot be 
raised above the amount received May 5, 
1942; that rents for buildings erected 
after May 5, 1942, will be fixed by the 
Ministry of Economy; and provides cer- 
tain other rent controls on dwellings. 
Penalties are provided for violations. 

The distribution of the small quota of 
tires caused the Office of Coordination of 
Prices and Supplies (OCPA) considerable 
difficulty. A system of ration cards was 
tried, but abandoned. The OCPA then 
appointed a board, consisting of mer- 
chants and other prominent citizens, to 
distribute tires. The OCPA also set a 
ceiling price on imported coarse grey 
cotton cloth, known locally as manta. 
The price is based on the cost price, the 
importer being allowed to charge a profit 
of 15 percent and the retailer an addi- 
tional 15 percent. 

Labor, impatient with Congressional 
delay in adopting the proposed Labor 
Code and concerned with the rising cost 
of living and low wages, presented a 
number of petitions to the Government 
and some unions threatened strikes. On 
September 27 the President issued a 
proclamation forbidding all union activi- 
ties and labor agitation among farm la- 
borers. Previously, the President had 
vetoed a legislative decree to provide un- 
ployment indemnities for employees, on 
the ground that it would impose unrea- 
sonable burdens on employers. 

Executive Decree No. 2, approved by 
Congress on October 2, suspended for 30 
days the guaranties of individual rights 
contained in the Constitution. Among 
the reasons given was “the subversive 
activities of certain unpatriotic individ- 
uals endeavoring to overthrow the Con- 
stitutional Government by armed force.” 

Congress convened on September 1 for 
its second period of regular sessions. 
One of the first matters taken up was a 
revenue bill, providing for the increase 
of stamp taxes on foreign drafts from 
$0.25 to $1 on each $100, and an increase 
in the customs duties and taxes on im- 
ported and domestic alcoholic beverages. 
The legislation that attracted most at- 
tention, however, was the proposed 
Labor Code. This bill was strongly 
opposed by employers and businessmen 
in general. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations 
submitted to Congress on September 25 
a proposal to declare void the treaty 
regarding British Honduras, signed by 
Guatemala and Great Britain on April 
30, 1859. The reason given was the 
alleged failure of the British Govern- 
ment to comply with the compensatory 
provisions of the treaty, in consideration 
of which Guatemala gave up its claim to 
the territory. 

The Minister of Economy established 
anew Department for the promotion of 
agricultural cooperatives, starting with 
a capital of $200,000 furnished by the 
Government. Aided by a statistical ex- 
pert, the Ministry of Economy is also 
reorganizing the statistical service of the 
Government. The program calls for a 
general strengthening of the service and 
a coordination of the specialized statisti- 
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cal agencies of the various ministries. 
Foreign-trade statistics are being reor- 
ganized to permit presentation of data in 
greater detail. New electrical tabulat- 
ing equipment will completely mechanize 
the processing of these statistics. The 
statistical classification scheme will 
follow closely the classification prepared 
under the joint sponsorship of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It is expected that the first issue 
of a monthly statistical bulletin will 
appear in November 1945. 

On September 4 the Minister of Finance 
and Public Credit announced the final 
form of the budget for the fiscal year 
1945-46. It provides for expenditures 
amounting to $25,412,216. The Govern- 
ment had on hand as of August 30 a bal- 
ance of $6,354,862, or more than 25 per- 
cent of the total amount to be expended 
before June 30, 1946, the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The Minister of Finance 
made another announcement on Septem- 
ber 26 with respect to the final settlement 
of the Foreign Four Percent Debt, usually 
referred to as the “English Debt.” The 
final date for the payment of claims ex- 
pired on August 20, 1945. The balance 
remaining unclaimed on that date was 
$1,757,321, deposited in Lloyd’s Bank, 
London, and this amount was credited to 
the National Treasury. 


The Minister of Finance also published 
a series of reports and statistical tables 
bearing on his reorganization of the serv- 
ice of the nationally owned, expropriated, 
and intervened plantations, comprising 
148 plantations with an area of 233,360 
acres. Of this total, 79,200 acres are in 
coffee, 34,460 acres in cereals, and 3,525 
acres in sugarcane. It was shown that 
the former German plantations are now 
bringing in a much larger income than 
when under German ownership and 
management. 

The opposition of the present bank of 
issue, the Banco Central, to a new Gov- 
ernment Bank of Issue, was in process of 
settlement through the Government's 
tentative agreement to allow the Banco 
Central to rediscount free of interest for 
11 years a certain amount of notes with 
the Government Bank of Issue. The 
amount of such free discount will prob- 
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ably reach between $1,500,000 and $2,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Two new bus lines were organized in 
the city of Guatemala. Following the 
removal of the prohibition on truck and 
bus lines paralleling the railways, owners 
of vehicles engaged in commercial trans- 
portation are required to register them 
and to obtain a license for the routes on 
which they operate. 

The construction of dwellings for rent 
continued actively during September, but 
no large construction projects were 
undertaken. 

Tropical hurricanes of unusual force 
during the last week of September in- 
jured bananas, sugarcane, corn, and 
wheat. On the west coast, banana losses 
of 440,000 stems were reported. Sugar- 
cane fields in the vicinity of Escuintla 
were damaged by heavy winds. The 
storms also caused severe losses to tugs 
and lighters. One-half the cargo-han- 
dling equipment at San Jose and all 
equipment at the coffee port of Cham- 
perico was lost; 10,000 bags of coffee were 
reported lost at Livingston. 

Staple farm products, particularly 
corn, beans, and rice, were being har- 
vested, which had favorable effects on 
prices. Price declines at harvesting time 
are caused by lack of storage facilities 
and a speculative system of distribution 
rather than by sufficient or over produc- 
tion. 

Imports during August totaled 19,791 
metric tons, valued at $2,224,832, and ex- 
ports 27,044 metric tons, valued at $2,- 
777,323. Banana shipments in Sep- 
tember totaled 482,013 stems. Declared 
exports to the United States during 
September were valued at $1,195,049, 
compared with a valuation of $1,207,970 
in September 1944. The cumulative 
amount of declared exports to the United 
States for the period January 1, 1945, 
to October 1, 1945, was approximately 
$21,500,000, compared with $16,618,937 
in the corresponding period of 1944. In 
order of value, the principal exports 
were coffee, bananas, chicle, lumber, 
citronella oil, Indian hand-woven tex- 
tiles, and lemon-grass oil. 

Coffee exports in the quota year Octo- 
tober 1, 1944, through September 20, 1945, 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Reorganization of Chinese Supply Commission: Agency to 
Direct All Chinese Government Procurement in the United 


The Chinese Government announced September 14, 1945, that, in view of 
the termination of lend-lease, the Chinese Supply Commission, which for- 
merly handled Chinese lend-lease matters in this country, has been re- 
organized. Dr.S.C. Wang has been appointed chairman of the Commission. 

The reorganized Commission will henceforth have direction of all Chinese 
Government procurement in this country, both for current needs and for 
carrying out its economic reconstruction program. 
on behalf of the Chinese Government all matters connected with purchasing 
and the negotiations therefor with United States Government agencies and 
It may also be charged by the Chinese Government with 
related matters, such as the training of technicians in this country. 

In future, inquiries concerning purchases being made by the Chinese 
Government should be addressed to the Chinese Supply Commission, 2311 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


It is to handle for and 
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Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan 


Economic Conditions 
Cost oF LIVING 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan maintains 
its position as the country with the low- 
est cost of living in the Middle East. The 
June cost-of-living index for Sudanese 
with incomes less than £E12 a month was 
165.8; for those with incomes more than 
£E12 a month, the index was 171.2; and 
for British in the Sudan, 165 (1938=100). 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Marketing of Grain Crops 
Discontinued —The Argentine Govern- 
ment has announced that since the pros- 
pects for the marketing of its exportable 
grain surpluses and price conditions in 
the international market for next year 
are satisfactory, Government marketing 
of wheat, linseed, and corn will no longer 
be necessary, according to Decree No. 
17,699/45 of August 2, 1945, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of August 21. This 
decree repeals Decree No. 9,528/45 of 
April 30, 1945, which provided for Gov- 
ernment marketing of these crops. 

The preamble of the new decree states 
that this action will not interfere with 
Argentina’s fulfilling its commitments to 
the United States to furnish linseed and 
its subproducts, shelled peanuts, sun- 
flower-seed oil, turnip-seed oil, and cot- 
tonseed oil. 

[For announcement of Decree No. 9,528/45, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 9Q, 
1945. ] 

Labels on Liquid Products: Marks of 
Net Content Must be Calculated by Vol- 
ume.—The words “net contents” appear- 
ing on labels of liquid products, whether 
manufactured domestically or imported 
into Argentina, must be calculated by vol- 
ume and not by weight, according to 
Decree No. 1,529 of January 24, 1945, of 
the Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of February 8. 


British Honduras 


Commodity Controls 


Wholesaling of Certain Foodstuffs 
Rationed.—Wholesaling of certain food- 
stuffs in British Honduras are now sub- 
ject to rationing, under the terms of the 
Food Distribution Order, 1945, issued by 
the Import Control and Supply Office on 
September 12, published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of September 15, and effec- 
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tive September 18, 1945. The foodstuffs 
affected are butter, condensed milk, pure 
and compound lard, margarine, red kid- 
ney beans, rice, and sugar. Such sales 
will be authorized in specified amounts 
only to persons holding ration cards is- 
sued by the Competent Authority, under 
the conditions stipulated in the Order. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


BUDGET REPEALS 10 PERCENT TAX ON 
IMPORTS 


Canada’s first peacetime budget since 
1939 was presented to Parliament on 
October 12 by the Minister of Finance, 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley. It is notably a budget 
of tax revision for the purpose of facil- 
itating the postwar economic adjust- 
ment. To United States exporters the 
most important provision is the repeal, 
effective October 13, 1945, of the 10 per- 
cent war exchange tax which had been 
imposed since June 25, 1940, on imports 
from non-Empire countries. This tax 
was originally developed to conserve 
Canada’s supply of United States dollars 
for the purchase of essential war mate- 
rials, by shifting imports to sterling 











The Cover Picture 








Digging Potatoes | 


Th’s picture, we feel, conveys 
scmething of the dominant motive 
of stark necessity, and intense, | 
eager searching for adequate food | 
supplies, which has ruled the 
European harvest season just pre- 
ceding a winter that is apt to wit- 
ness a very considerable measure of 
privation and under-nourishment 
in numerous areas on the Conti- 
nent. One of our illustrated fea- 
ture articles this week gives the 
facts about the prospect. The 
picture has been courteously fur- 
nished by the Department of Agri- 
culture; notable in it is the im- 
pressive mountain background of 
Alpine central Europe. 
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sources. In the latter stages of the war 
effort, however, it amounted to a sur. 
charge on imports which, considering 
the general supply shortage, had to be 
obtained from the United States. 

In proposing the repeal the Minister 
stated that it was recognized that the 
tax was discriminatory and could not be 
justified under conditions of norma] 
trade. He said: 

There are sound reasons for imposing this 
tax but the reasons for removing it have now 
become compelling. Though the tax affects 
many consumer items, its major impact is 
on producers. We are in a period when pro. 
duction, both primary and secondary, is 
changing over from a war market toa nonwar 
market both at home and abroad 

Export markets will become increasingly 
competitive Primary producers must to a 
considerable extent reequip themselves. In- 
dustry must be extensively modernized. An 
important part of the equipment and sup- 
plies for production will be imported and 
it would be short-sighted policy not to assist 
producers in reaching the lowest possible cost 
of expansion, modernization, and operation 
It is undesirable that this tex should be 
capitalized into the costs of the future 

The removal of the tax will have some im- 
mediate benefit for the consumer, particu. 
larly in increasing the availability of sup- 
plies. Its ultimate benefit to the consumer 
will be very great. The removal will ease 
the problem of readjusting the somewhat 
higher prices of our neighbors to the price 
level which we have maintained in this 
country 


SALES TAX REMOVED FROM PRODUCERS’ 
Goops 

Another change, effective October 13, 
which is of interest to exporters, exempts 
all machinery and apparatus used direct- 
ly in the production of goods from the 8 
percent sales tax. The exemption does 
not apply to office equipment or motor 
vehicles. The exemption was made to 
encourage and speed the conversion of 
Canada’s war industry to peacetime pro- 
duction In submitting this proposal, 
the Minister remarked that the sales tax 
was being removed from machinery and 
apparatus used in the manufacture or 
production of goods but not from ma- 
chinery and apparatus used in distribu- 
tion or in the rendering of services. The 
principle which the Government was en- 
deavoring to follow was to remove the 
sales tax from the costs of those indus- 
tries which bear sales tax on their prod- 
ucts, including also those whose products 
have been deliberately exempted, as in 
the case of food products. The Minister 
said: 

I have been impressed also with the extent 
to which the sales tax is having a discour- 
aging effect on the rapid and efficient mod- 
ernization of our productive equipment. 
Whereas the war exchange tax affected im- 
ported equipment only, the sales tax ap- 
plies to imports and home production alike 

It is highly important in this period when 
the transition is being made from war to 
civilian production and when extensive in- 
vestments in plant, machinery, tools, and 
dies are necessarily being made, and when 
primary producers are replacing and improv- 
ing their equipment, that we should wher- 
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ever possible remove taxes which result in 
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LOWERING OF MANUFACTURERS’ TAX ON 
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year’s reduction, to be taken by over-all 
abatement from the amounts developed 
by the current rate structure as to nor- 
mal and graduated income tax and in- 
vestment surtax, would be 16 percent. 
This is the second reduction made in 
income tax from the peak of wartime 
taxation reached in 1943-44. Effective 
from July 1, 1944, the forced-savings 
provision of the income-tax law was re- 
voked and the Government’s share of in- 
come was accordingly reduced, particu- 
larly in the lower-income brackets. 

In view of the payment by the Domin- 
ion since July 1, 1945, of family allow- 
ances, a revision of the dependency cred- 
its for children under the income-tax law 
is to be made. In general, it will operate 
to retain some benefits for the lower- 
income groups. 


Excess PRorits Tax LOWERED TO 
60 PERCENT 


No change was proposed in the basic 
rate of income tax applying to corpora- 
tions, which remains at 18 percent. The 
nominal rate of excess profits tax, how- 
ever, is reduced from 100 percent to 60 
percent, applicable to 1946 profits over 
and above standard profits of the years 
1935-39. The 100 percent rate, which 
has applied since 1942, has been accom- 
panied by a provision for a refund of 
approximately 20 percent of an amount 
worked out according to an alternative 
formula. With the change from the 100 
percent rate, the refund provision dis- 
appears. In other words, the forced- 
savings provisions which were dropped 
from the income tax for individuals in 
June 1944 would also cease for corpora- 
tions as from January 1, 1946. From that 
date, corporations and joint stock com- 
panies would be liable for a minimum of 
40 percent of gross profits for income and 
excess profits combined, that is, 18 per- 
cent income tax and 22 percent excess 
profits tax. In addition, corporations 
with profits in excess of 11624 percent of 
standard profits would be liable for a 
further 20 percent of this excess. 

Partnerships and sole proprietorships 
would pay 60 percent on profits which are 
in excess of 117.241 percent of standard 
profits. Thereafter, the income of the 
partners or sole proprietors would be, as 
always, subject to the income tax applied 
to individuals. 


SPECIAL CONCESSIONS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


It is also proposed to change the pro- 
visions of the excess profits tax with spe- 
cial reference to small business, includ- 
ing sole proprietorships and partnerships, 
so as to give them greater relief. Under 
the current law, the standard exemption 
from excess profits tax was $5,000. That 
is, the law did not operate to reduce prof- 
its below this amount. It is now proposed 
that on the profits of 1946 and subsequent 
years the minimum standard profits of 
taxpayers be increased from $5,000 to 
$15,000. It is further proposed that when 
a taxpayer’s standard profits on January 
1, 1946, are in excess of $5,000 but less 
than $25,000, they be increased by one- 
half the difference between their present 
amount and $25,000. This would give 
small business a higher profit ceiling free 
from heavy taxation, but it would not 
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British Exhibition for 
Copenhagen 

A large exhibition to include all 
types of new industrial British 
products is planned to be held at 
Copenhagen during 1947. A simi- 
lar project on a smaller scale was 
scheduled for 1941, but did not | 
materialize because of the war. 

Recent reports indicate that all | 
branches of British industry ex- | 
pect to participate in the 1947 ex- 
hibition. 





























change the excess profits tax liability of 
concerns with profits of $25,000 or more. 


MINING TaX CONCESSIONS REOPENED TO 
GOLD MINES 

Several other changes are made in the 
tax laws. Provision is made for changes 
in the taxation of family corporations, 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of a special commission appointed to 
investigate claims that these were being 
taxed out of existence. The exemption 
of contributions to employees’ pension 
plans is widened. The concessions un- 
der the current law to mining explora- 
tion and development are continued and, 
after a wartime hiatus, they are re- 
opened to gold mines coming into pro- 
duction after January 1, 1946. 

To encourage activity in the construc- 
tion of badly needed housing facilities, 
the exemption of limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations is broadened to include 
institutional housing corporations and 
institutional holding companies. 

A special provision applies to pur- 
chasers of Alberta Provincial bonds be- 
tween January 31, 1945, and August 7, 
1945, making any profits on sucn pur- 
chases subject to 100 percent taxation. 


PROBABLE EXPENDITURES IN 1945-46 IN 
Excess or $4,000,000,000 


The budget which the Minister laid 
before Parliament is for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1946. It is a delayed 
budget, resulting from the fact that 
there was only a short session of Parlia- 
ment early in the year in anticipation 
of the general elections which were held 
in June. Meanwhile, the Government 
has been operating on interim supply 
appropriations. 

Accounting now for probable results 
to the end of the fiscal year, the Minister 
expects the tax reductions just outlined 
to reduce receipts by about $100,000,090 
to $2,415,000,000. ‘Ina full year, the re- 
duction would be $300,000,000.) Not- 
withstanding that the war is over, how- 
ever, outlays continue large, so that ex- 
penditure of $4,650,000.000 for the fiscal 
year is now seen, with the possibility that 
a further $800,000,000 will be required 
for export credits and capital for the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. (This 
is the government agency which inter- 
venes directly in the financing mecha- 
nism between Canada and other coun- 
tries. Its capital requirements, there- 
fore, may rise in direct proportion to the 
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amount of export credit granted to other 
countries. ) 

In view of these figures, another deficit 
of as much as $2,250,000,000 is probable 
to be financed by borrowing. In the fis. 
cal year ended March 31, 1945, the Goy. 
ernment borrowed $3,360,000,000—all of 
it in Canada—using $252,000,000 to re. 
tire the maturing debt and $2,955 000,009 
to meet cash outlays. At the end of that 
fiscal year, the total unmatured public 
debt, including refundable tax receipts 
was $13,984,000,000, as compared with 
$3,385,697,000 on March 31, 1939. 4 
relatively favorable feature of this large 
debt increase is the low rate of interest 
on outstanding maturities which has now 
declined to an average of 2.51 percent. 
Another Victory loan was being launched 
October 22 for a minimum objective of 
$1,500,000,000. It is reported to cover 
20-year maturities carrying a 3 percent 
coupon, offered at par. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Made in Canada” Ruling Affecting 
Specified Diesel or Semi-Diesel En. 
gines.—A Canadian customs ruling effec. 
tive September 20, 1945, declares Diese] 
or semi-Diesel engines with a piston dis- 
placement of more than 190 cubic inches 
per cylinder, normally operating from 400 
to 1,200 revolutions per minute, not in- 
cluding engines imported for use in self- 
propelled machines, such as road-making 
machines, busses, trucks, and tractors, to 
be of “a class or kind made in Canada”. 
The above ruling affects Diesel engines 
for use exclusively in the construction or 
equipment of ships or vessels, which had 
heretofore been accorded duty-free entry, 
Since September 20, therefore, imports 
of such marine engines have been sub- 
ject to duty at the rate of 20 percent ad 
valorem 

Normally the ruling also would make 
such engines liable to dumping duty if 
sold to Canadian purchasers at prices 
below the fair domestic market value in 
the country of export. Currently, how- 
ever, the dumping-duty regulations ap- 
plicable to imports generally are sus- 
pended except on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. In December 1941, the Minister 
of Finance announced the temporary 
suspension of antidumping legislation 
under authority of the War Measures Act. 
Canada had previously established ceil- 
ing-price control, and it was indicated 
that such action would be in line with 
the government's policy. 

The temporary suspension of the 
dumping duty, except on fresh fruits and 
vegetables, still is in effect. 


Costa Rica 


Commodity Controls 


Rubber-Agreement Conditions. — The 
latest information received with regard 
to the agreement between the United 
States Rubber Development Corporation 
and the Government of Costa Rica for 
the procurement of wild rubber in that 
country is that the base price of 33 cents 
per pound will remain in force until June 
30, 1947, but that the production bonus 
now being paid is not included in the 
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agreement and may therefore be removed 
at any time. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


New Surtax Imposed on Imported 
products.—A special surtax of 0.01 colon 
per kilogram has been imposed on all 
articles, substances, materials, or prod- 
ucts imported into Costa Rica, with the 
exception of those which enter the coun- 
try duty-free, by Congressional Decree 
No. 161, published and effective August 
24, 1945. 

The new surtax will be used for inter- 
est and amortization in connection with 
authorized loans of 1,575,000 colones, 
each to be contracted by the municipali- 
ties of Puntarenas and Limon and a loan 
of 1,350,000 colones to be contracted by 
the National Board of Highways, for the 
purpose of constructing highways and 
other public works. It will not be taken 
into account by the Office of Economic 
Defense in calculating the prices of ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. As soon as the 
loans have been liquidated the surtax 
will be automatically canceled. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exports Prohibited from 1945- 
16 Crop.—Coffee harvested in Cuba be- 
tween May 1, 1945, and April 30, 1946, 
may not be exported, according to the 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture Decree 
No. 2400, published in the Official 
Gazette of September 11, 1945. The 
preamble of the decree states that the 
National Association of Cuban Coffee 
Growers and the National Association of 
Coffee Merchants requested that the 
1945-46 coffee crop be used wholly for 
domestic consumption. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Taz on Production of Sugar and Sugar 
Products Revised for 1945-46 Crop.—The 
tax on sugar and sugar products pro- 
duced for export in the Dominican Re- 
public from the 1945-46 crop has been re- 
vised, by establishment of a new tax if 
the export price of raw sugar exceeds 
$3.10 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Dominican 
ports, according to Law No, 982 of August 
30,1945. The tax, as was the case in the 
1944-45 crop, is based on the price per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. Dominican ports, the basic 
tax being $0.35 when the price is $2.65. 
On the amount of any increase in price 
up to $3 there is an additional tax of 15 
percent; on the amount of any increase 
in price between $3.01 and $3.10, an addi- 
tional tax of 20 percent; and if the price 
exceeds $3.10 there is an additional tax 
of 30 percent on the amount in excess of 
this amount. The tax also applies to 
Sirups and liquid sugars, but does not ap- 
ply to raw sugar and sirups produced for 
domestic consumption. 
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The tax on refined sugar produced for 
export remains at $0.45 per 100 pounds if 
the price does not exceed $4.25 per 100 
pounds f. 0. b. Dominican ports. Any ex- 
cess of this price is subject to a tax of 20 
percent. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


Increase in the Patente (License) Tax 
Established on January 17, 1945, Abro- 
gated.—The Dominican Republic patente 
tax, a semiannual tax on licenses for pro- 
fessional or commercial operations, was 
increased 25 percent by Law No. 797, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of January 
20, 1945, but was abolished by Law No. 
965, published in the Official Gazette of 
August 12, 1945. The patente tax will 
now be assessed in accordance with Law 
No. 792 of December 4, 1934, as ame?z.ded. 


{For announcement of Law No. 797 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 14, 1945.] 


Egypt 
Economic Conditions 


Cost OF LIVING 


When Egyptian cost-of-living indexes 
declined slightly during the months of 
April and May 1945 some doubt was ex- 
pressed that the decline was permanent 
or indicative of a trend, for currency in 
circulation had reached an all-time high 
and the price of gold was higher than in 
any other Middle Eastern territory. This 
view seems borne out by recently released 
figures which show that the cost-of- 
living index, after having remained al- 
most stationery at 290 in June, rose to 
293.1 in July (1938=100). The index 
figures are higher than a year ago, and 
further increases are expected. The 
principal rise is in the price of foodstuffs. 
In July the indexes for cereals rose 2 
points; milk products, 28 points; tea, cof- 
fee, and sugar, 12 points; and potatoes, 
157 points. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Revenues of State Rail- 
ways.—Egyptian State Railway revenues 











First National Fair of 
Panama 





A recent Executive Decree in 
the Republic of Panama author- 
izes the inauguration of national 
fairs in that country as an effec- 
tive means of promoting its agri- 
cultural and industrial develop- 
ment, and instructs public offi- 
cials to collaborate in assuring 
their success. 

By virtue of that decree the 
First National Fair of Panama is 
scheduled to be held in 1946, prob- 
ably in March or April. Prizes, 
diplomas, and other awards will 
be conferred for superior displays. 

The possibility of participation 
by other Latin American countries 
is being considered. 
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for the first 9 months of the fiscal year 
1944-45 amounted to $45,369,832, an in- 
crease of only about 3 percent over 1943-— 
44 revenues. Freight revenue for the 
period accounted for only 43.12 percent 
of the total, while passenger receipts in- 
creased to 54.04 percent. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions Lifted on Cattle in Transit 
Trough El Salvador to Guatemala.—The 
Government of Guatemala has been no- 
tified by the Government of El Salvador 
that it has lifted the restriction that 25 
percent of the cattle in transit through 
El Salvador to Guatemala had to remain 
in El Salvador. All the cattle in transit, 
originating in Nicaragua and Honduras, 
may proceed to Guatemala, remaining in 
EF] Salvador not more than 20 days. The 
notice published in the Diario de Centro 
America of August 24, 1945, further spec- 
ifies the manner of submission of the 
documents to be filed with the Ministry 
of Economy of El Salvador on such in- 
transit shipments. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Food, Soap, Most Clothing and Piece 
Goods, and Shoes Permitted in Gift 
Packages Duty-Free; Weight Limit In- 
creased.—Gift packages received by pri- 
vate individuals in France may contain 
food, soap, clothing, piece goods, and 
shoes in any amounts free of duty and 
taxes and without import license, within 
a weight limit of 20 kilograms a month, 
with certain exceptions, but tobacco 
products are prohibited in all circum- 
stances, according to a telegram from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris, dated October 11, 
1945. (This announcement revises and 
supplements the previous announcement 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 22, 1945, concerning French treat- 
ment of gift packages from the United 
States.) 

The detailed regulations are as follows: 


Gift packages are limited to 20 kilograms 
per month. The sender may divide this allot- 
ment into 10 kilograms every 2 weeks or 5 
kilograms weekly, but may not send addi- 
tional packages under different addresses. 
No products of any description may be sent 
for commercial use. 

Tobacco products are prohibited in gift 
packages in all circumstances. 

Gift packages are permitted to contain food, 
soap, clothing, piece goods, and shoes in any 
amounts duty and tax free within the 20- 
kilogram limit, with the following exceptions, 
none of which may be included in gift 
packages under any circumstances: 

(1) Skins and furs; 

(2) Clothing composed entirely of furs or 
skins (excepting working clothes and clothes 
for children under the age of 14, made of goat- 
skins or rabbit fur); 

(3) Clothes composed of more than 50 
percent of skins or furs (with the same ex- 
ceptions as under No. 2 above); 

(4) Gloves of leather or skin or trimmed 
with leather or skin; 

(5) Stockings and socks in which the 
weight of angora-rabbit content exceeds 50 
percent (except layette articles) ; 

(6) All nylon products; « 
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(7) All fabrics and clothing articles con- 
taining more than 20 percent of silk or sold 
under a designation containing the word 
“silk”; and 

(8) Sport clothes, riding clothes, liveries 
and uniforms of private establishments. 


Conditions of Admission of Articles 
Other Than Personal Effects in Bag- 
gage.—The following conditions govern 
the admission of articles other than per- 
sonal effects brought into France in trav- 
elers’ baggage, according to a telegram 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris, dated 
October 11, 1945: 

All products other than personal effects are 
subject to import duties. 

All persons coming to France to establish 
themselves permanently and all persons com- 
ing from foreign countries to sojourn in 
France may carry 50 kilograms of foodstuffs, 
colonial products (sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
spices. and the like), or soap which are ra- 
tioned in France. Moreover, each person is 
authorized to bring in a supplementary quan- 
tity of 50 kilograms per member of the family 
(parents, husband, wife, or child) already in 
France and an additional 50 kilograms for 
other relatives. 

Products so carried must be contained in 
receptacles apart from other luggage. An in- 
ventory of the products carried, together with 
the weight of rationed products contained 
in each case, should be prepared. Before 
leaving for France, the traveler should ob- 
tain a special certificate from the French 
consulate. 


Sugar and Sugared Goods: Consump- 
tion Tax on Imports Again in Force.— 
The consumption taxes on sugar and 
sugared goods imported into France, 
which had been suspended by the order 
of August 7, 1944, were reimposed by an 
order of February 10, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on February 14. 

These taxes are 311 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams on refined or agglomerated sugar, 
raw sugar not for refining (actual 
weight), and raw sugar for’ refining 
(weight of refined sugar) ; and 333 francs 
per 100 kilograms on candy sugar (actual 
weight). 


French North 


Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Hemp: Action Committee for Develop- 
ment of Culture Established in French 
Morocco.—An action committee, charged 
with the centralization and the study of 
all questions relative to the culture of 
hemp and to industrial and commercial 
activities connected therewith, has been 
established in the French Zone of Moroc- 
co, under the Direction of Economic Af- 
fairs, by a residential order of February 
9, 1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of February 16. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Technical Control of Exportation of 
French Moroccan Products.—The partic- 
ular conditions of quality, standardiza- 
tion, packing, and, where necessary, the 
classification by category, the minimum 
qualities required for exportation for con- 
trolled products, as well as the particular 
formalities to be satisfied by the manu- 
facturers, packers, or exporters of such 
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products, are established in the French 
Zone of Morocco as those fixed by direc- 
torial orders issued in application of the 
dahir of June 21, 1934, relative to the 
technical control of Moroccan production 
upon exportation. This action was taken 
by an order of the Director of Economic 
Affairs of December 22, 1944, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of February 9, 1945. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 
LABOR CONGRESS HELD 


The first nationally organized labor 
congress was held in Guatemala from 
August 15 to 20,1945. The congress was 
attended by representatives from at 
least 20 of Guatemala’s 22 political sub- 
divisions and by delegates from prac- 
tically all organized labor unions in the 
country. This meeting constituted a 
revolutionary departure from the pre- 
vious Guatemalan tradition of anti- 
unionism. 

The principal achievements of the con- 
gress were as follows: A Constitution for 
the Guatemalan Confederation of La- 
borers (CTG) was approved; the execu- 
tive committee’s decision to join the 
Latin American Confederation of Work- 
ers (CTAL) was ratified: a new perma- 
nent executive committee was elected: 
delegates were named to participate in 
the World Labor Conference at Paris in 
September and at the Centrai American 
Labor Conference planned for December 
1945 at Managua, Nicaragua; and 
recommendations were submitted con- 











Brazil Leads South America 
in Commercial Air Trans- 
portation, is Claim 


Growth of commercial air trans- 
| portation in Brazil during the past 
| few years has surpassed that in any 
other nation in South America, as- 
serts the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau in releasing new | 
official figures. 

The number of passengers car- 
ried during 1944 by commercial air 
lines in Brazil was 244,516—nearly 
| three times the number carried in 

1940. Air freight during the same 

period was more than 7,632,255 
| pounds, nearly a sixfold increase 
Baggage and mail practically 
tripled in volume, being respec- 
| tively 8,870,358 pounds and 1,703,- 
000 pounds. 

Though this increase in Brazil's 
air transportation reflects the na- 
tion’s economic growth, factors 
contributing to greater air traffic 
volume were war-restricted land 
and sea transportation facilities. 
Personnel as well as strategic ma- 
terials, in Many cases, were rushed | 
to ports of embarkation as well as | 
directly to the United States by air 
rather than by rail or ship. 
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cerning labor education, health, and im. 
provements of working conditions. 
The Guatemalan President, Juan José 
Arevalo, has gone on record as solidly 
behind the labor organizations and their 


Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


During the second quarter of 1945 
there was a continuance of the era of 
relative prosperity initiated in Haiti in 
the latter part of 1943. Governmenta] 
receipts and expenditures practically 
paralleled those of the preceding year. 
Exports followed the same normal pat- 
tern, increases occurring especially jn 
sisal and bananas, and in the native 
handicrafts of mahogany, sisal, and 
straw goods. Exporters of coffee and cot- 
ton, who were not pressed for cash, were 
not anxious to liquidate their stocks, 
-nd substantial quantities of these prod- 
ucts were withheld from the market. 

Imports, especially of textiles, were 
limited by the restricted supply in the 
United States: imports of petroleum 
products, automotive vehicles, and tires 
were limited by quota restrictions. Spot 
shortages occurred, but imports gener- 
ally were improving. Imports of Flour. 
which had slumped to an extremely low 
level in 1941, continued a steady return 
toward normal amounts. The building 
trade continued dull because of the lack 
of materials. There is an apparent de- 
sire on the part of those who have made 
profits in agricultural products to invest 
surplus funds in permanent assets such 
as buildings; those who have made prof- 
its in textiles and retail trade usually 
prefer liquid assets, such as merchandise 
and cash balances. 

During the period under review there 
was a general feeling of optimism that 
with the end of the war there would be 
greater amounts of shipping available 
and an improved supply situation for 
consumer goods and building materials, 
and the release of restrictions on gaso- 
line, automotive vehicles, tires, and con- 
sumer durable goods. 


Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENT 


Coffee, Haiti's most important export 
commodity, continued to move steadily. 
Shipments during April, May, and June 
amounted to 7,321 metric tons, valued at 
$1,834,790, as compared with 9.489 metric 
tons, valued at $2 155,141, during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Total ship- 
ments for the first 9 months of Haiti’s 
fiscal year ‘which is the same as the 
coffee year—October 1 to September 30) 
amounted to 22,853 metric tons valued 
at $5,469,154, as compared with 17,865 
metric tons, valued at $4,014,101, during 
the corresponding period of the past year. 
Despite these heavy movements, a sub- 
stantial part of the coffee crop was off 
the market, and it was not believed that 
Haiti would fill the quota for exports to 
the United States as revised on June 1, 
1945, which was for a total of 526,147 
bags, or 31,569 metric tons 

Bananas continued to move steadily in 
increasing quantities. Two new produc- 
ers entered the export field under con- 
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tracts signed April 28, 1945. Exports of 
pananas from the three producing areas 
amounted to 882,269 stems in the second 
quarter of 1945, bringing total exports for 
the first 9 months of the fiscal year to 
9,791,806 stems, as compared with 1,855,- 
449 in the comparable period of 1944, or 
an increase of 50 percent. 

The sugar-grinding season ended on 
June 13; it ended on July 28 in 1944, when 
grinding was entended for the first time 
into July. The normal season usually 
starts in January and ends in June. 
Although the sugar production of 45,676 
metric tons during the 1944-45 crop year 
declined by 20 percent in comparison 
with the preceding year, it was still the 
second highest in the history of the 
leading sugar-producing company which 
is almost the sole exporter of sugar from 
Haiti. Decreased production was attrib- 
uted to the lesser amount of cane sup- 
plied by the peasant growers and to the 
lesser yield per acre of the company’s own 
cane, as a result of prevailing drought 
conditions in April and May 1944, when 
the necessary rains for the ratoons to 
form the year’s crop failed to materialize. 

The peasant producers grow cane as 
a cash crop, their principal crops being 
food staples for their own sustenance. 
When water is not sufficient for both food 
and money crops, it is diverted prefer- 
entially to food crops and the cane is 
neglected, so that peasants grew less cane 
for this year’s crop. During the war years 
sugar moved in accordance with the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, and the 
entire 1944-45 sugar crop was sold and 
shipped to the United Kingdom by July 
10, 1945. Production of molasses for the 
crop year ended June 30, 1945, amounted 
to 2,374,183 United States gallons, a de- 
crease of 26.4 percent from the 3,224,988 
gallons produced in 1943-44. As of July 
15, 1945, 1,948,374 gallons of molasses had 
been shipped to the United States from 
the 1944-45 production. 

There were no shipments of cotton 
during the second quarter of 1945. The 
principal exporters, who were not pressed 
for cash, apparently were not anxious to 
liquidate their stocks. Stocks on hand on 
June 30, 1945, were estimated at 2,500 
metric tons, with no movement antici- 
pated for the immediate future. 

During the past fiscal year sisal was 
harvested from a total of 21,000 to 22,000 
acres, including the estimated acreage 
of peasant plantings. During the crop 
year which started October 1, sisal will 
be harvested from a total acreage esti- 
mated between 35,000 and 37,000 acres. 
Shipments in the second quarter of 1945 
amounted to 2,193 metric tons, valued at 
$405,400, bringing the total for the first 9 
months of the fiscal year (October 1- 
September 30) to 6,286 metric tons, val- 
ued at $1,152,400, as compared with 
6,006 metric tons, valued at $1,118,000, 
in the like period of 1943-44. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


The months of April, May, and June 
showed satisfactory retail trade because 
employment was relatively high. 
Wholesale trade, as is usual in these 
months, dropped somewhat in anticipa- 
tion of the “dead season,” starting in 
July with the stoppage of sugar grind- 
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Plans for Revival of Nether- 
lands Export Trade 


The establishment of a “Direct- 
orate General” to rebuild trade re- 
lations with foreign states has been 
announced by H. Vos, Minister of 
Industry and Commerce. 

Although the cessation of lend- 
lease has “created difficulties,” the 
Minister stated at a press confer- 
ence, these are being overcome to 
some degree by the automatic 30- 
year credit at 2% percent which 
makes possible the importation of 
goods assigned to Holland and of 
foodstuffs which, by arrangement, 
were to be shipped until the end of 
the year. 

In a review of the future possi- 
bilities for Dutch trade Mr. Vos ex- 
pressed the hope that increased ex- 
ports to Russia would compensate 
in part for the loss of the prewar 
German markets. Economic rela- 
tions with South America will be 
resumed as speedily as possible, he 
said; he saw a great future for 
Dutch products in that area. In 
addition, negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the resumption of normal 
trade with Belgium and France 
through a State Bureau which may 
take up additional slack caused by 
the decline of trade with Germany. 























ing and a lessening of coffee and cotton 
movements. Principal items imported 
were wheat flour, cement, gasoline, soap, 
kerosene, cotton textiles, and automo- 
biles, all indicating a general upward 
trend in the importation of consumer 
goods, except textiles. The increase in 
imports of flour was especially notice- 
able. This commodity had declined 
from an all-time high of more than 
41,000 metric tons in 1923-24 to an av- 
erage of about 30,000 tons in 1929; dur- 
ing the years of the depression imports 
declined further to 10,000 tons annu- 
ally; and reached the extreme low of 
less than 7,000 tons in 1940-41 and 
1941-42. Imports of wheat flour in 
1942-43 totaled 8,143 tons; in 1943-44, 
15,425 tons; and in the first 9 months of 
1944-45 (‘October through June), 17,918 
tons. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Construction continued at a low level 
because of a general shortage of mate- 
rials of all kinds. No large or important 
projects were under way or under con- 
sideration for the early future. Some 
of the more recent minor enterprises 
included some alteration of the airport 
facilities at Bowen Field, the erection of 
a small textile mill, and some repair and 
expansion of the dock facilities in Port- 
au-Prince. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Employment for wages has never been 
widespread in Haiti. The largest num- 
ber of salaried employees are those in 
Government service and in domestic 
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work. The only large-scale employer of 
labor has been the Société Haitiano- 
Américaine de Développement Agricole 
(SHADA), having a peak employment of 
approximately 56,000 in 1943 and about 
4,000 at the present time. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, the leading sugar 
company increased its pay rolls from the 
idle-season figure of 350 millworkers and 
3,500 field laborers to approximately 900 
millworkers and 7,000 field laborers. 
When the sugar-grinding season closed 
on June 13, the pay rolls were reduced 
again. Some increase in employment 
was afforded by the sisal plantations, and 
industrial activity showed a slight in- 
crease. There was no great change, 
however, in the labor situation during 
the period under review. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living increased during 
the second quarter of 1945 but within 
very narrow limits. There are no in- 
dexes of the cost of living in Haiti and 
only estimates are available. Wages and 
salaries, with a few exceptions, did not 
increase, and government salaries re- 
mained unchanged. The peasants were 
receiving somewhat higher prices for 
their export crops and were generally 
demanding and receiving more for their 
domestic sales. 


FINANCE 


Credit conditions did not vary during 
the second quarter of 1945, the normal 
condition being considered “tight.” Col- 
lections were reported also as normal. 
Loans and discounts carried by the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Haiti (but 
not including the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada) were as follows in gourdes, with 
comparable figures for 1944 in paren- 
theses: April 30, 20,527,220 (16,142,702) ; 
May 31, 19,991,075 (15,923,429) ; and June 
30, 19,492,483 (15,574,856). (One Haitian 
gourde=$0.20, U. S. currency.) 

The gourdes in circulation continued’ 
to expand, although not at the acceler- 
ated rate of 1941-43. On June 30, 1945, 
the number of paper gourdes in circula- 
tion amounted to 23,690,592. In addi- 
tion there were 3,622,500 gourdes of 
Haitian nickel coinage, and a fluctuat- 
ing amount of United States dollars, 
estimated at between $1,800,000 and 
$2,000,000. 

Government revenue in April, May, and 
June totaled 10,981,000 gourdes, as com- 
pared with 12,188,000 gourdes in the cor- 
responding months of 1944, while ex- 
penditures totaled 12,765,000 gourdes and 
11,087,000, respectively. 

The Treasury’s position on June 30, 
1945, showed an unobligated balance of 
6,797,632 gourdes ($1,359,526), as com- 
pared with 7,079,829 gourdes ($1,416,966) 
on the like date in 1944. In each year all 
scheduled payments on the public debt 
had been made. The debt stood at 56.,- 
936,369 gourdes on June 30, 1945, as com- 
pared with 64,991,154 on the same date of 
1944. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 9 months of the past 
fiscal year (October through June) Hai- 
tian imports were valued at 50,612,000 
gourdes ($10,122,400), a decrease of 15 
percent from the value recerded for the 
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corresponding period of the preceding 
fiscal year when they amounted to 59,- 
597,000 gourdes ($11,919,400). Export 
values represented a slight decline of 0.63 
percent with a value of 62,728,000 gourdes 
($12,545,600) in the first 9 months of 1945 
as compared with 63,123,596 gourdes 
($12,624,719) in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. The export bal- 
ance of 12,116,000 gourdes ($2,423,200) 
accumulated in October 1944 through 
June 1945 has been attributed in part to 
decreased imports combined with higher 
prices obtained for Haitian export prod- 
ucts. The handicraft industry, a new- 
comer to the export field, accounted for 
about $800,000 of the export total, while 
expert values of bananas and sisal in- 


creased. 
India 


Economic Conditions 


Despite forecasts in December 1944, 
that 1945 would be a year of great eco- 
nomic tension for India, the first half 
of the year appeared to be less of a 
strain than the preceding year. The 
index of wholesale prices was lower in 
June and July than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1944 and below that at 
the beginning of 1945. It was antici- 
pated that arrangements for a larger 
production and import of consumer 
goods for civilians would tend to lessen 
the tendency toward inflationary prices. 
The food prospect was much improved 
by the announcement on July 6 that the 
British Government had undertaken to 
send 100,000 tons of wheat to India dur- 
ing each of the last 6 months of the year. 
It was also reported that Calcutta had 
stocks of rice, paddy, and wheat totaling 
330,000 tons, and there was a hope that 
India might secure rice from Burma 
when exports from that country are re- 
newed. In June the statutory price of 
wheat in Sind was reduced from 9.5 
rupees per maund (82.28 pounds) to 8.625 
rupees. (A recent press report indicates 
that the optimism of the above is un- 
warranted in view of reduced rice pros- 
pects. It states that a food shortage may 
eventuate.) 

Transport conditions have improved, 
according to figures of freight car-load- 
ings for the period April 1 through July 
20, 1945. The number of broad-gage 
freight cars loaded was increased 8 per- 
cent and that of the meter-gage, 23 per- 
cent during this period in 1945, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1944; the tonnage lifted increased 2 per- 
cent and 18 percent, respectively. 

Figures on coal raisings are not avail- 
able, but as transport was part of the 
problem of coal supply, the improve- 
ment should also have benefited the in- 
dustries in need of coal. 

The most serious shortage appeared to 
be in cotton cloth, to which the term 
“cloth famine” was applied. Cloth ra- 
tioning was instituted in Bombay in 
June, and although pronounced success- 
ful, it was the subject of considerable 
criticism. It is said that there is a suf- 
ficient quantity of coarser yarn and 
cloth, but the demand is for finer weaves. 
This is attributed to higher incomes 
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which have resulted from wartime pro- 
duction and expenditure. 

Indian financial circles were stirred by 
three events in June and July. The dis- 
count rate for Government of India 
Treasury bills reached a record low of 3 
annas, 11 pies per 100 rupees; 32 per- 
cent rupee paper sold for 101 rupees, 12 
annas, which was said to be the record 
price for the past 45 years; and for the 
first time the Government issued a loan 
at 245 percent, a 5-year issue maturing 
in 1950. In consideration of the latter, 
speculation immediately ensued concern- 
ing the possibility of eventual 2 percent 
loans and of a calling in of 342 percent 
undated loans. 


PLANS FOR RECONVERSION 


India has entered upon the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
Firms holding government contracts 
have been informed that government 
orders can no longer be depended upon 
to keep plants operating at capacity, 
that many war orders will be diverted to 
the United Kingdom as a result of the 
negotiations of the Hydari Mission for 
increased production of civilian goods, 
that the government will retain control 
over distribution of raw materials and 
transport, but will remove any control 
as soon as it becomes unnecessary. In 
general, industry is expected to return to 
normalcy through its own endeavor. 

In August this policy was somewhat 
modified by the Supply Department 
which issued a press release stating that 
the Government will lend assistance to 
manufacturers by allocating materials to 
them, by heiping them to secure capital 
equipment, and by buying Indian goods to 
the greatest possible extent. 

Plans for demobilization are under way 
with the announcement that recruiting 
officers now have an additional responsi- 
bility as employment agencies to help 
returning servicemen find work in civil- 
ian life. This is considered a temporary 
responsibility, however, to continue until 
a proposed network of 71 employment 
exchanges have been set up. It is under- 
stood that managers for these exchanges 
are receiving intensive training in New 
Delhi. 

The Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment stated on July 29 that the Gov- 
ernment has plans for a public-works 
program to combat unemployment which 
may result from the end of the war. Part 
of the Government’s spending can be on 
posts, telegraphs, and railways. Pref- 
erence will be given to projects in which 
the ratio of wages to total expenditure is 
high. The Finance Member expressed 
the belief that approximately 40 percent 
of the population should be supported by 
industry and personal-service employ- 
ment, and the remainder by agriculture. 
This, he said, would require a reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system in order to 
provide the necessary professional and 
technical skill. He also stressed the need 
for additional power to exploit the na- 
tional resources of the land, to be fol- 
lowed by the development of chemical 
and engineering industries. However, 
neither industrial nor educational prog- 
ress is possible without adequate com- 
munications, he pointed out. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING 


It has long been recognized that the 
problem of India’s poverty (and ingej- 
dentally its food shortages) could be 
overcome, at least in part, if a means 
could be devised for a more scientific and 
efficient use of the land. Every thought 
of accomplishing this, however, has leq 
to a long list of social, religious, anq 
legal barriers, which in the aggregate ap. 
peared to be insurmountable. It js 
therefore highly significant that a sug. 
gested plan has recently been published 
which attacks the problem at its roots, 
The plan is presented in the book “Poy. 
erty and Social Change” by Tarlok 
Singh. The author is at present the 
Under Secretary of the Government of 
India in the Finance Department, but 
the book is a private undertaking. It js 
said to be the first proposal of a funda- 
mental character which promises a re- 
lief from the rural poverty. 

The author regards the peasants as 
the heart and substance of Indian rura] 
life. They must be reorganized, he be- 
lieves, and any plan which proposes to 
do this must be acceptable to the com- 
mon sense and moral values of the peas- 
ants themselves. He thus favors an 
evolutionary change rather than a reyo- 
lutionary one. 

The basic assumption of the plan is 
that only a small proportion of the cul- 
tivators of India have holdings which can 
absorb the labor of a man assisted by 
his family or the labor of a pair of bull- 
ocks; therefore, the majority of holdings 
are uneconomic. The suggested remedy 
is the joint management of land of an 
area sufficient to permit effective oper- 
ation. The village would be the unit of 
organization. Ownership would be re- 
spected and income from the land would 
be divided into two parts—income from 
work and income due to ownership. A 
unit of work would be defined as the area 
which, in given conditions, may be cul- 
tivated according to the present tech- 
nique by one worker assisted by a family 
of average size which, for practical pur- 
poses, is the area which could be culti- 
vated by one plow. A family contribut- 
ing land equal to one work unit would 
be allotted one work unit, and it would 
be up to the family to decide which 
members would do the actual cultivat- 
ing and which would seek employment 
elsewhere, either within the village or 
outside. A large landowner would be 
given a work unit equal to the number of 
laborers his family could provide to do 
the work adequately. 

As there would not be enough work 
units to go around in most villages, the 
author estimates that joint manage- 
ment would create a surplus of 15,500,000 
male workers, who with their depend- 
ents represent 71,500,000 rural residents, 
or 27.8 percent of the total rural popu- 
lation of British India in 1941, and in 15 
years the goal for total new employment 
in British India should provide for 
22,000,000 workers. It is believed that 
some new jobs could be created in the 
villages, but there is both room and need 
for the industrialization contemplated in 
other plans for India’s development. 

The author proposes that joint village 
management be tried out more or less 
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at the same time in about 100 to 200 vil- 
lages in each Province. He recommends 
that such villages be carefully chosen 
and that the Government provide an 
adviser for each. When the experiments 
have prepared the villagers for the 
change, legislation is suggested which 
would require that joint management be 
introduced wherever two-thirds of the 
owners agree to it. Other government 
penefits are proposed, such as oppor- 
tunities for full employment, educa- 
tion, social security, technical guidance, 
and various services. 

The author has evolved his plan as the 
result of some years of personal experi- 
ence and observation as a district official 
in the Punjab, where in 1940 he made a 
survey of over 1,100 families in nine 
villages suffering from a second year of 
severe famine. In his preface the author 
attributes many of the detailed sugges- 
tions to the villagers themselves, and 
almost every idea in the book has been 
tested in discussion with peasant cul- 
tivators. 

It is not claimed that the plan is com- 
plete in all its details, but that it forms 
the framework of ideas and principles 
which may serve as a beginning in the 
momentous task of raising India’s eco- 
nomic and social level. The author is 
also well aware of the need for a large 
body of leaders with ability and social 
insight equal to the task. It is said that 
he is not merely an author but a zealous 
protagonist of social and economic re- 
form. It may be that his book and ef- 
forts will influence Indian thought and 
action with regard to economic develop- 
ment as much as did the “Bombay Plan” 
of a group of Indian industrialists, which 
was published last year. 


Joint STOCK COMPANIES 


After suppressing statistics on joint 
stock companies for 4 years, the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics of the Government of India 
has recently published a compilation of 
monthly figures for the period January 
1942 through March 1944, inclusive. It 
is revealed that there was a gain in the 
number of joint stock companies dur- 
ing the war, but there was also a heavy 
casualty list. During the year ended 
March 31, 1942, 1,162 new companies were 
registered, while 603 companies went 
into liquidation; in the following year 
1308 new companies were registered and 
491 liquidated: and in the year ended 
March 31, 1944, 1,412 companies were 
registered and 484 were liquidated. 

A summary of statistics on joint stock 
companies in British India and the States 
of Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Travan- 
core, and Cochin follows: 


[Capital shown in thousands of rupe 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Barks for Tanning: Temporary Import 
Duty Removed.—The temporary import 
duty of 3 percent ad valorem imposed on 
barks for tanning in India in 1940, re- 
moved April 4, 1942, and reimposed on 
July 4, 1942, was discontinued effective 
August 25, 1945. 

The purpose of this duty was to safe- 
guard the Government against possible 
losses in the liquidation of government 
reserves imported to assure supplies to 
the Indian tanning industry. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement Accorded Temporary Duty- 
Free Importation.—Imports into Mexico 
of roman or portland cement will be al- 
lowed duty-free entry from October 2, 
1945, until March 31, 1946, in accordance 
with an Executive decree issued Septem- 
ber 25, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 27, 1945, and effective 5 days 
after publication. The decree stipulates 
that after April 1, 1946, importations of 
these products will be dutiable at 0.02 
peso per gross kilogram, the former duty 
rate. This measure has been taken to 
ease the temporary scarcity of this prod- 
uct in Mexico. 

Wool: Import Duty Changes on Cer- 
tain Items.—The Mexican import duties 
have been changed on certain wool items 
by an Executive decree issued September 
20, published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 27, 1945, and effective 5 days after 
publication. 

The new duties, with former duties in 
parentheses, in pesos per gross kilogram, 
are as follows: Unspecified wool waste, 
clean, 0.62 (0.50) ; wool tops, 1.65 (2.50); 
wool fleece, washed or degreased, 1.12 
(1.00); wool fleece, dirty, 0.62 (0.50); re- 
generated wool, 0.62 (0.50). 

These rates are subject to the surtax 
of 3 percent of import duty if shipments 
are made by freight or express, and of 10 
percent of duty on parcel-post shipments. 

[For announcement of decree establishing 
import licensing control on wool items, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945. | 


Artificial Fibers and Yarns of Artificial 
Fibers Subject to Import Control.—Vari- 
ous items in the Mexican import tariff 
covering artificial fibers of vegetable ori- 
gin, aid yarns of artificial fibers, have 
been added to the list of commodities 
requiring import permits, according to a 
circular directed by the Minister of Fi- 
nance to the Customs Administrator on 
September 28, and published in the Di- 
ario Oficial of October 2, effective im- 
mediately. The items comprise _ six 
fractions of the import tariff, as follows: 

Short artificial fibers of vegetable origin, 
the length of which is up to 15 centimeters; 
artificial fibers of vegetable origin in “tops;” 
artificial fibers of vegetable origin, spun, not 
specified, even when twisted, provided they 
do not exceed 400 turns per linear meter, on 
skeins or cones; artificial fibers of vegetable 
origin, spun, not specified, even when twisted, 
provided they do not exceed 400 turns per 
linear meter, reeled, on tubes, spools, or 
bobbins; artificial fibers of vegetable origin, 
reclaimed or waste, the length of which is up 
to 15 centimeters, not specified; yarn solely 
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of artificial fibers, it being considered as 
such when it is of single strand and further- 
more when the twist is greater than 400 turns 
per linear meter, in skeins, tubes, cones, 
spools, or bobbins. 


As in the case of the iron and steel 
products subject to import control by 
circular of September 19, these items 
may be imported into Mexico only upon 
the issuance of an import license by the 
Ministry of Finance, pursuant to powers 
granted to that Ministry by an Executive 
decree issued on April 15, 1944, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 12, 
1944. 

The rayon yarns and similar products 
covered by the aforementioned circular 
remain subject to internal distribution 
by the commission named in the Execu- 
tive decree of February 1, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
26, effective the following day. This 
commission was set up on an interde- 
partmental basis, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries of National 
Economy, Labor and Social Welfare, and 
Finance and Public Credit. 

Export Valuations Established on 
Silver in Various Forms.-—Official valua- 
tions for the application of the 12- 
percent export tax in Mexico have been 
established on silver in various forms, 
by a special Executive resolution issued 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 25, effective September 26, 
1945. No valuation had been in effect 
on these items since August 27, 1942. 

The new valuations, in pesos per net 
kilogram, are as follows: Silver ore, 
33.667; silver concentrates, 38.129; re- 
fined silver, unmanufactured, 41.968; 
silver in precipitates and in impure and 
mixed bars, 39.827. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


No Duties Levied on Gift Packages.— 
The Ministry of Finance of the Nether- 
lands Government advises that no du- 
ties of any kind are levied on gift pack- 
ages or other relief goods sent to that 
country, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived from the U. S. Embassy at The 
Hague, dated October 6, 1945. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, for a previous announcement 


on gift packages to the Netherlands, which 
the present item corrects. | 


Philippine Islands. 


Transport and Communication 


Types of Transportation.—The Metro- 
politan Transportation Service 
(METRAN) was organized in the Philip- 
pines in July to take over about 250 
trucks and busses which were formerly 
operated by the Civilian Emergency 
Transportation Division (CET) of the 
Emergency Control! Administration. 
METRAN will take over 50 trucks im- 
ported by the army for the use of ECA 
and about 200 trucks abandoned by the 
Japanese, impounded in the Philippines, 
and not claimed by the previous owners. 
METRAN will operate undef the super- 
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vision of the Secretary of Public Works 
and Communications. 

Water transportation is also planned 
by METRAN. Five launches having 75 
horsepower and carrying 50 passengers 
each will be used. Three of the launches 
will operate in the Manila Bay area, go- 
ing to Cavite and Batangas Provinces, 
and two will ply the Pasig River and 
Laguna de Bay. These launches will pull 
3 lighters each of 16-ton capacity, and 27 
surfboats each having a capacity of 8 
tons. 

At the end of July the Manila Railroad 
Co. was handling an average of 800 civil- 
ian passengers and 96 tons of civilian 
traffic a day, between Manila and San 
Fernando, La Union. 


Poland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Ordinary Parcel-Post Service Re- 
sumed.—Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post 
service to Poland has been resumed, with 
certain limitations, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 29364 of October 10, 
1945, published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of October 12. 

Rates and conditions are the same as 
were in effect prior to the suspension of 
the service. The parcels will be subject 
also to the following restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel is 
limited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to nonper- 
ishable items which are not prohibited in 
the parcel-post mails to Poland. 

The export-control regulations set up 
by the Foreign Economic Administration 
are applicable to parcels for delivery to 
Poland. 

Additional Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective at once, mail service from the 
United States to Poland has been ex- 
tended to comprise all classes of regular 
(Postal Union) mails, with certain limi- 
tations, by the Postmaster General’s Or- 
der No. 29374 of October 11, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of October 12. 

This extended mail service includes 
letters, post cards, printed matter in 
general, printed matter for the blind, 
commercial papers and samples of mer- 
chandise, as outlined in the current Of- 
ficial Postal Guide (Part II), with the 
following limitation: 

Printed matter (except printed matter 
for the blind), commercial papers, and 
samples of merchandise are limited to 1 
pound per package. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to suspension of service to 
Poland. The fee for registration is 20 
cents and that for special delivery 20 
cents. 

Articles weighing up to 1 pound may 
be accepted for dispatch by air to Po- 
land, when prepaid at the rate of 30 
cents per half ounce or fraction. 

The export-control regulations set up 
by the Foreign Economic Administration 
are applicable to mail for Poland. 
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[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
10 and August 4, 1945, for previous announce- 
ments concerning mail service to Poland.] 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchanges With Foreign Countries, 
With Payment in Free Currency.—Rules 
for exchanges with foreign countries, 
with payment in free currency, are stipu- 
lated by Law No. 347 published in Moni- 
torul Official No. 101 of May 3, 1945, and 
effective on the date of publication. 
The law provides for a continuation of 
the rate of exchange set forth in the 
monetary law of February 7, 1929, plus 
a premium of 90 percent, plus a supple- 
mentary sum of lei which will be estab- 
lished for each case separately. By the 
term “case” is meant each export which 
involves foreign exchange or each de- 
mand for foreign currency for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

The set-up appears to be very cumber- 
some, but it is admitted that under ex- 
isting unstable conditions a satisfactory 
solution of the foreign-exchange ques- 
tion would be very difficult. 

[The complete text of this law is available 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce in the Rumanian language and in an 
English translation.] 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Acquisition of Rhodesia 
Railways.—The government of Southern 
Rhodesia has been informed by the 
Secretary of State for Dominions in 
London that a commissioner has been 
appointed to advise the Government of 
the United Kingdom on the question of 
authorizing joint acquisition by the gov- 
ernments of Southern Rhodesia, North- 
ern Rhodesia, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate of the share capital of the 
Rhodesian Railways, Ltd., now privately 
owned. Under the terms of reference 
the commissioner must consider whether 
joint acquisition by the three govern- 
ments will be in the interests of Northern 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, what ar- 
rangements might be made among the 
three for purchasing and operating the 
railways, and any alternative arrange- 
ment which might be made. Hearings 
were expected to commence in Rhodesia 
during August. 

The total mileage of the Rhodesia rail- 
way system, including the Beira Railway, 
is 2.712 miles. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits for Revenue Stamps 
No Longer Required.—Spanish exporters 
of wines, cognacs, and liqueurs are no 
longer required to obtain import licenses 
for revenue stamps of other countries to 
which their exports may be directed by 
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an order of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry published in the Officia) 
Bulletin of September 16, 1945, and ef- 
fective immediately. 

The order also provides that should 
other export products require foreign 
revenue stamps in order to facilitate ex. 
port transactions, such stamps shall like. 
wise be exempted from license require. 
ments. 

Imported Samples No Longer Subject 
to License——Commercial samples sent 
into Spain by “green-label” mail or by 
air mail or carried by a traveler, are no 
longer subject to license, by an order of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try, published in the Official Bulletin of 
September 16, 1945, and effective im- 
mediately. 

Exemption from license requirements 
is subject to the condition that the sam- 
ple itself shall not have been sent as the 
completion of a purchase order. The de- 
termination as to whether the importa- 
tion of a sample would constitute a com. 
mercial transaction is left to the customs 
authorities who clear the sample at the 
time of its entry. The order does not 
provide for any appeal from their de- 
cision. 

Certain Export Samples Freed of Li- 
cense Requirements.—By the same order. 
exports of samples of Spanish goods are 
exempted from license requirements 
when carried by a traveler. Those sent 
by “green-label” mail or by air mail are 
still subject to export license. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Turkey dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945 was 
marked by seasonal dullness, and there 
was little change in basic conditions as 
compared with the preceding quarter. 
Prices remained at a high level. The 
crop outlook was less satisfactory, be- 
cause of a severe drought. Industrial 
activity was sustained by heavy domestic 
demand, as imports of manufactured 
products continued to lag. Despite the 
enlargement of the foreign trading area 
through the extension of shipping fa- 
cilities and Government measures to 
stimulate exports, export trade remained 
comparatively dull Note circulation 
reached new peaks, and the metal reserve 
also increased. Record budget estimates 
were approved. Official control over 
foreign exchange was strengthened in 
order to conserve available funds, par- 
ticularly dollars, for strictly essential 
needs. Other developments included the 
establishment of a labor ministry and 
the passage of a land reform bill. 


HIGH PRICES PERSIST 


The general price level remained high 
during the quarter, although evidence of 
a lower trend in some products was in- 
dicated in the prices fixed by the Soil 
Products Office for its proposed pur- 
chases of cereals this year. These prices, 
as announced by that Office on June 15, 
for certain cereals, with comparative 
1944 prices in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 27 piasters per kilogram 
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(27); barley, gray, 18 (20) ; oats, 19 (21); 
and rye, 20 (21). 

The latest available data on the trend 
of wholesale prices, covering the first 
quarter of 1945, show an advance over 
the preceding quarter. At the end of 
March the general index (1938= 100) 
stood at 460.4 (466.2 a year earlier) com- 
pared with 440.2 at the end of 1944. The 
high for 1944 was 484.9 in January as 
compared with 779.6 (in April) for 1943; 
the low was 438.2 in November against 
464.3 (in December) for the preceding 
year. All components shared in the rise 
during the first quarter of 1945; vegetable 
products advanced to 517.4 from 506.0 at 
the end of 1944, animal products to 515.7 
from 493.3, and raw materials and semi- 
finished products to 368.3 from 353.3. 

The cost-of-living index also was 
higher; in Istanbul it stood at 362.8 at 
the end of March as compared with 346.6 
at the close of 1944 and 334.8 in March 
1943; for Ankara the indexes were 345.7 
334.6, and 330.2, respectively. 


SMALLER CROPS INDICATED 


Crops were adversely affected during 
the second quarter by a severe drought. 
In many important areas the yields were 
estimated at from 25 to 40 percent 
smaller, but this loss may be partly. offset 
by the larger area sown. The total cereal 
crop was expected to be augmented as a 
result of the expanded acreage, but the 
quality may be inferior. In the Hatay 
(southern Turkey), the cereal harvest 
was very small, and shipments into that 
area were necessary to relieve the acute 
local shortage. National cereal stocks, 
however, were reported adequate for gen- 
eral domestic requirements and there was 
a surplus for certain export purposes. 
During the quarter the export of cereals 
to the Dodecanese Islands was permitted. 

The acreage planted to tobacco was in- 
creased by about 20 percent, but a smaller 
total yield is anticipated as a result of the 
drought; in the Izmir area (a major pro- 
ducing region) the crop was estimated at 
25,000 metric tons in contrast with a nor- 
mal yield of 35,000 tons. A stronger de- 
mand for tobacco, particularly for the 
cheaper grades, was noted during the 
quarter from France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland 

Sugar production was expected to equal 
the 1944 output of 89,000 metric tons, and 
the dried-fig yield for 1945 was estimated 
at 32,000 tons. In the Aegean area a 
raisin crop of 75,000 tons was forecast. 
Smaller crops were indicated for cotton 
and hazelnuts. The shortage of olive oil 
continued, and rationing was necessary. 
The new mohair clip in April was esti- 
mated at 6,000 metric tons, and the wool 
clip at between 25,000 and 30,000 tons. 

Livestock conditions were also keenly 
affected by the drought; lack of feed re- 
sulted in increased shipments of cattle to 
the market in Istanbul, with resultant 
Sharp price declines; exports of sheep 
from southeastern Turkey to Syria were 
also reported. 


NEw AGRICULTURAL LAND LAW PASSED 


An agricultural land law, which pre- 
Sages possible far-reaching developments, 
Was ratified by the Grand National As- 
sembly on June 11. Briefly, it provides 
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for greater exploitation of the land, 
through distribution of government- 
owned land as well as expropriation of 
holdings not effectively utilized. The 
government-controlled Agricultural 
Bank will serve as a fiscal agent for the 
payment of expropriated lands, and the 
Turkish Agricultural Supply Office and 
the Ministry of Agriculture will be re- 
sponsible for distributing draft animals, 
livestock, seeds, and various agricultural 
equipment to new landowners. Because 
of the importance of this law and the 
difficulties involved, the application of 
this law is expected to be slow. 


INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Industrial activity remained at a rela- 
tively high level during the quarter. The 
end of the European war had no per- 
ceptible effect on industrial production, 
as imports of manufactured products 
continued to lag. The textile industry 
operated at a high rate, its output being 
limited only by a shortage of certain 
capital parts and raw materials; the lat- 
ter was partly alleviated by the arrival 
of wool from Australia. Operations in 
the shoe industry were still handicapped 
by an insufficient supply of hides. Ce- 
ment production was at peak levels, 
though still inadequate for military as 
well as civilian needs, and plans to en- 
large existing facilities were reported. 
Production of the chemical industry 
failed to come up to expectations, re- 
sulting in continued large-scale imports 
of many industrial and agricultural 
chemicals. A foundation for a hemp fac- 
tory at Taskopru was completed during 
the quarter, and bids were received for 
various municipal power plant exten- 
sions. Turkey has formulated exten- 
Sive industrial plans, but their execution 
is apparently partly dependent on for- 
eign financial arrangements. 


MINING OUTPUT VARIES 


Mineral production continued to vary 
during the quarter. Coal output was at 
a record level, approximating 11,000 tons 
of unwashed coal daily, and lignite pro- 
duction was steady, despite a sharp de- 
cline in demand from the Turkish State 
Railways, a major consumer. Chrome 
output was normal, although operational 
difficulties at Guleman (‘the principal 
mine) were reported, and the foreign de- 
mand for this mineral has declined. 
Normal output was reported in the pro- 
duction of copper, iron ore, and sulfur. 


FOREIGN TRADE DULL; IMPpoRT CONTROL 
STRENGTHENED 


There was a seasonal lull in export 
trade during the quarter, while imports 
continued at a relatively low level. Al- 
though the foreign trade area was en- 
larged through the establishment of lim- 
ited shipping facilities with France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, the effect of 
this development was believed to have 
been slight. Turkish official statistics are 
still unavailable. 

With a view to stimulating exports, the 
Government removed the export tax on 
a number of products and also reduced 
the selling price on its stocks of cereals. 
Some small shipments of raisins to Egypt, 
Palestine, the United States, and Swit- 
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zerland were reported, in addition to ex- 
ports to the United States of limited 
quantities of tobacco, nuts, chrome, and 
licorice root, some of which represented 
part of accumulated stocks. 

Among the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment during the quarter to expand for- 
eign trade were the following: Commer- 
cial relations with Czechoslovakia were 
improved; a trade agreement with Greece 
was concluded; and the Anglo-Turkish 
Clearing and Payments Agreement was 
signed, effective in May. The terms of 
the latter agreement vary only slightly 
from the previous agreement, the only 
significant change being that the United 
Kingdom is relieved of the requirement 
of making certain payments to Turkey 
in gold. 

Imports from the United States and 
the United Kingdom increased some- 
what, but they were insufficient to relieve 
the general shortage of imported prod- 
ucts. The reluctance of the Turkish ex- 
change authorities to grant letter-of- 
credit facilities to American exporters 
except for highly essential products con- 
tinued to handicap imports from the 
United States. 

Stricter controls over imports as well 
as foreign exchange was indicated in the 
revised import regulations effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1945 (see “Import Regulations 
Revised,” under the heading Tariffs and 
Trade Controls). In this connection, 
greater caution by the banks in foreign 
credit operations was noted as regula- 
tions governing imports were more rigid- 
ly enforced. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES EXTENDED 


A gradual expansion in commercial 
transport facilities was noted during the 
quarter. Shipping service was resumed 
with France, Italy, and eastern Mediter- 
ranean ports, and regular coastwise 
schedules were established between Is- 
tanbul and Izmir and southern Turkish 
ports. 

Postal and telegraphic communica- 
tions with Rumania and Bulgaria were 
resumed, and irregular telephone service 
was also reported. 

The French Air Transport Command 
extended its service to Turkey, connect- 
ing Ankara with Paris via Syria and 
Lebanon by a new semimonthly service. 

Turkish railway operations continued 
to be handicapped by inadequate equip- 
ment, and purchasing missions were sent 
to the United Kingdom and the United 
States in an effort to relieve this short- 
age. Motor transport was also affected 
by a shortage of equipment. 


LARGER BUDGET ESTIMATES APPROVED 


A record budget was approved by the 
Grand National Assembly in June for the 
7-month period June—December 1945. 
Expenditures totaled £T603,404,842 (of 
which ordinary represent £T418,936,486) , 
or 8 percent more than in the compara- 
ble period of 1944, while revenues were 
estimated at £T537,843,000 (ordinary 
£T350,778,000), indicating a deficit of 
£T65,561,842. Beginning January 1946 
the budget year will correspond to the 
calendar year; heretofore the fiscal 
year was from June 1 to Mdy 31. 
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Nore CIRCULATION RISES; METAL RESERVE 
EXPANDS 


Note circulation remained at record 
levels, the total outstanding on June 23 
amounting to £T979,008,000 as compared 
with £T974,032,000 on March 31 and 
£T963,981,387 at the end of 1944; the re- 
spective figures for the metal reserve 
were: £T292,107,000, or 29.8 percent of 
note circulation; £T281,300,000, or 28.9; 
and £T276,381,730, or 28.7 percent. 

Foreign exchange assets on June 23 
aggregated £T63,359,000 against £T58,- 
520,000 at the end of March and £T35.,- 
191.075 on December 30, 1944. As 
compared with May 19, when the total 
amounted to £T91,432,000, the foreign 
exchange account declined, this being 
attributed to conversion of part of this 
amount into gold. Obligations in for- 
eign exchange at the end of June 
amounted to £T37,629,000 as compared 
with £T45,873,088 on April 14, 1945, and 
£T30,213,300 on December 23, 1944. 


GOLD PRICES HIGHER 


The price of gold advanced during the 
quarter as the demand for this commod- 
ity expanded, partly as a result of specu- 
lative activity. At the end of June the 
gold sovereign was quoted at £T43 as 
compared with £T39.10 at the end of 
March. Fluctuations during the first 
quarter were negligible. 


[Based on a report from the U. S. Embassy 
at Ankara.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Regulations Revised.—Regula- 
tions governing imports into Turkey 
were revised effective September 3, 1945, 
according to an airgram from the U. S. 
Consulate, Istanbul, dated September 14. 
The general provisions are as follows: 


1. In the future all imports into Turkey 
will be subject to a formal import license or 
equivalent authorization. In the case of 
direct purchases by government agencies, a 
foreign-exchange permit granted by the Min- 
istry of Finance constitutes, in effect, an 
import license. In case of merchandise for 
which a credit must first be established 
abroad before shipment of the goods, the 
establishment of such a credit constitutes, 
in effect, an import license; the furnishing 
of such credit, incidentaily, does not take 
place until the export license in the foreign 
country is actually granted. 

2. For merchandise ordered abroad, which 
is to be shipped payable against documents, 
and which is not subject to an export au- 
thorization in the country of origin, a Turk- 
ish import license is valid for 4 months. 
When goods are to be shipped against docu- 
ments, and, at the same time, are subject to 
an export license in the country of origin, 
Turkish procedure allows up to 4 months 
from time of granting of the import permit 
in which to obtain the export license in the 
country of origin, and 4 months from actual 
date of securing the export license in which 
to ship the merchandise. Under special cir- 
cumstances, provision is made for possible 
extension of the validity of the import 
licenses, depending upon the price situation 
and local need for the merchandise. 

3. On any orders which date between 6 
months and up to 2 years prior to September 
3, 1945 (during which period there was no 
time limit in effect on import licenses) and 
which provide for shipment against docu- 
ments and do not require an export license 
in the country of origin, such goods were 
required to arrive within 1 month after the 
effective date of the new regulations, that is, 
before October 3, 1945. On similar orders, 
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but where export license is required, a period 
of 1 month after the new regulations became 
effective was allowed for exporters to ship the 
merchandise if it could be proved that the 
export license in the country of origin had 
already been obtained. Orders placed more 
than 2 years ago are not entitled to 1 month's 
delay and would, therefore, be treated as new 
orders and subject to the revised regulations. 


The supervision now exercised by the 
Import Unions (or “Birliks’) over goods 
arriving through normal commercial 
channels is not affected by the revised 
regulations. 

The above regulations apply to trade 
with “free exchange” countries, like the 
United States, as well as to “compensa- 
tion” or “barter” arrangements. In case 
of doubt as to their application to specific 
cases, it would be advisable for the 
United States exporter to take the mat- 
ter up with his Turkish representative. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Commercial Laws Digest 


South African Standards Act.—By an 
Act of Parliament of June 1, 1945, a South 
African Bureau of Standards was cre- 
ated. The functions of this new Bureau 
are: 


(a) to promote standardization in industry 
and commerce; 

(b) to provide facilities for the testing and 
calibration of precision instruments, gages, 
and scientific apparatus, and for the issue of 
certificates in regard thereto; 

(c) to provide facilities for the examina- 
tion and testing of commodities and any ma- 
terial or substance from which they may be 
manufactured, produced, or processed; 

(d) to control the use of standardization 
marks and distinctive marks; 

(e) to encourage or to undertake educa- 
tional work in connection with standardiza- 
tion; 

(f) to cooperate with any person, associa- 
tion, or organization outside the Union hav- 
ing objectives similar to those for which the 
Bureau is established; 

(g) to assist any Department of State or 
any local authority or any public body in the 
preparation and framing of any specifications 
required by it; 

(h) to assist in the preparation and fram- 
ing of specifications intended to be standard 
specifications; 

(1) to cooperate with the representatives 
of any industry or with any Department of 
State, local authority, or other public body 
or any person in securing the adoption and 
practical application of standards; and 

(j) to provide for the testing, at the re- 
quest of the Minister and on behalf of the 
Government, of locally manufactured and 
imported commodities with a view to deter- 
mining whether such commodities comply 
with the provisions of the Merchandize Marks 
Act, 1941, and other laws dealing with stand- 
ards of quality. 


To carry out these purposes a corpo- 
rate body, the Standards Council, con- 
sisting of five members appointed by the 
Minister of Economic Development will 
be established. It will formulate policy 
on broad national lines and, with the 
approval of the Minister, appoint the 
Director and the staff of the Standards 
Bureau. The Council is authorized to 
designate as a standardization mark any 
mark approved by it or by the Bureau 
as a standard specification for a com- 
modity, provided the mark does not 
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conflict with any trade-mark registereq 
under the Patents, Designs, Trade Marks 
and Copyright Act. The Council may 
also, after publishing specifications, make 
compulsory the adoption of a standardi- 
zation mark indicating that the commod. 
ity in question has fulfilled the stateg 
requirements. Further, the Council js 
empowered to compel holders of permits 
to submit samples; and inspectors, act- 
ing under the Council's direction, may 
enter business premises to inspect books 
procure samples, and inspect operations. 


U.S. 5. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion of Air-Line Network. 
Soviet Russia’s prewar air-line network 
of 86,000 miles is reportedly being stead- 
ily expanded both within and outside the 
country. 

Air lines operating on regular sched- 
ules connect Moscow with the capitals of 
all the Soviet Republics, all of which 
except two (Alma-Ata and Stalinabad) 
can be reached within 24 hours. 

Altogether, 30 routes, national and 
international, are at present covered 
by regularly schedule flights. Recent 
additions include three which connect 
with some of the leading health resorts, 
and two others connecting the capita] 
with the fertile zone of Northern Cau- 
casus and with Siberia. 

The longest route in the Union is that 
between Moscow and Khabarovsk, which 
covers a distance of over 5,000 miles and 
requires more than 48 hours for the one- 
way trip. 

In contrast to prewar connection with 
only three European capitals, regular air 
travel now exists between Moscow and 
Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, Bucharest, 
Sofia, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Teheran. Flights are also made to other 
cities of Europe. 

Daily air-passenger traffic to and from 
Moscow now reaches 1,000 and freight 
receipts are sometimes as high as 30 tons. 

In addition to the all-Union network, 
each Republic has its own network serv- 
icing local needs. Civil aircraft are 
often used, in addition to regular passen- 
ger, mail, and freight service, for urgent 
deliveries of agricultural or industrial 
equipment, fresh fruit, and _ other 
products. 

The civil air fleet is also used in com- 
batting malaria and other diseases 
caused by harmful insects and pests. 
The planes are employed to scatter in- 
secticides and other remedies over areas 
estimated at 2,600,000 hectares. 
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(Continued from p. 5) 


and San Francisco, are scheduled to es- 
tablish foreign-trade zone facilities as 
soon as conditions permit 

Let us hope, in planning construction 
of these foreign-trade zones, that the re- 
spective port. authorities will keep 4 
“weather eye” on this lucrative interna- 
tional trade which may soon be seeking 
haven in our ports 
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Europe’s Food Out- 
look—Crises Loom 
for 1945-46 


(Continued from p. 9) 


prewar diets. imports of food and feed 
into continental Europe are likely to ez- 
ceed prewar levels for some time to come, 
as was the case after the first World 
War. 


In the Soviet Union 


The current food situation in the So- 
viet Union, which has been extremely 
tight for the civilian population during 
the past 4 years, is slightly improved. 
Although the small official rations, rang- 
ing in Moscow and most other large 
cities from approximately 800 calories 
for dependents to 1,900 calories for 
workers in heavy industries, have not 
been changed, an improvement has 
taken place in the fulfillment of the 
allotment of rationed foods. 

In contrast to prices for rationed 
goods, which are relatively low, the 
prices of foodstuffs in so-called Govern- 
ment commercial stores, established by 
the Government in Moscow and .some 
other large cities to sell goods on a non- 
rationed basis, are very high. Despite 
the fact that prices in the Government 
commercial stores were reduced re- 
peatedly during the past year, they are 
still high enough to prohibit purchases 
in sizable quantities by the average citi- 
zen who is not entitled to the special dis- 
counts given some selected groups. At 
the rate of exchange of 12 rubies to a 
dollar, a pound of mutton in the Govern- 
ment stores cost late in August, approx- 
imately $4.50, pork $11.30, beef $6.40, 
butter $15.10, lard $9.80, granulated 
sugar $9.40, one egg $0.75, and milk $2.40 
per quart. 

Although these prices are very high, 
they are from 30 to 60 percent lower than 
they were in the summer of 1944. Some 
decline also took place in the extremely 
high food prices in the open and uncon- 
trolled private markets, which for the 
Soviet Union as a whole are a more im- 
portant source of supplementary food- 
stuffs for the urban consumer than the 
Government commercial stores. Thus, 
somewhat more food for his money is 
available to the average consumer to 
supplement his meager rations. 


Improvement Likely? 


Some improvement in the food situa- 
tion can be expected during the re- 
mainder of this year and the first half 
of 1946, its extent depending primarily 
on the 1945 harvest. Information on the 
current harvest has been fragmentary 
so far, and precise quantitative esti- 
mates cannot be made at this juncture. 
Indications on the whole seem to point 
to a somewhat larger domestic supply 
than existed in 1944-45, but the popu- 
lation will also increase with the return 
of war prisoners and displaced persons. 

For the first time since 1939-40, fall 
and spring sowing for the 1945 harvest 
took place throughout all the Soviet ter- 
ritory, including land liberated from the 
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enemy. But the work was still ham- 
pered by wartime shortages of draft 
power, labor, and fertilizer. The Gov- 
ernment’s 1945 plan announced in the 
spring of this year called for an expan- 
sion of 8,100,000 hectares (20,000,000 
acres) in the acreage under all crops, 
compared with an increase of 12,000,000 
hectares (30,000,000 acres) in 1944. No 
estimate of the total acreage sown in the 
fall of 1944 for the 1945 harvest is avail- 
able. There are some indications, how- 
ever, that fall sowings may have been 
smaller than those of 1943-44. A consid- 
erable expansion of fall-sown crops, 
especially in eastern regions, took place 
during the war years. This expansion 
was primarily in winter rye and was ac- 
complished partly at the expense of 
spring wheat, the typical crop of this 
zone. A reverse shift to spring wheat in 
1945 was indicated. 

Despite the delayed spring, the Gov- 
ernment program for sowings in the 
spring of 1945 was successful, and a 
slightly larger acreage was sown than 
was specified in the plan. By June 15, 
reports stated that 10,600,000 more hec- 
tares (26,200,000 acres) of spring crops 
had been sown than in the preceding 
year. This increase, however, may have 
been partly offset, as pointed out above, 
by the reduction in the fall-sown acre- 
age. The fact should be noted that the 
above increase applies to the whole terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union, including the 
Baltic Republics as well as the Provinces 
that were under Polish or Rumanian 
control prior to 1939-40. 


Acreage Relatively Low 


Notwithstanding the expansion which 
took place during the past 2 years, the 
Soviet crop acreage is still considerably 
lower than the prewar average in regions 
which suffered from war devastation. 
They accounted roughly for 40 percent 
of the prewar Soviet crop acreage exclu- 
sive of the Baltic Republics and Provinces 
formerly under Polish and Rumanian 
control. This reduction, of course, was 
only partly offset by the small acreage 
increase in the territory that was not 
invaded. In the Ukraine, for instance, 
the 1945 spring-sown acreage on collec- 
tive farms, although 18 percent above 
the 1944 figure, is about 22 percent be- 
low that of 1940. The sugar-beet acre- 
age, which is heavily concentrated in the 
liberated regions, was reported at about 
four-fifths of the prewar figure. The 
gap in livestock numbers is believed to be 
even greater. In such recently incor- 
porated surplus-producing regions as 
Bessarabia and the Baltic Republics, the 
subdivision of larger farms and the de- 
struction caused by the war are bound 
to affect production adversely. 

Weather conditions in the Soviet 
Union during the past year were, on the 
whole, not unfavorable to crops. During 
the winter of 1944-45 precipitation was 
lighter than normal in the European part 
of the Union, and snow cover, acting as 
a protection for fall-sown crops, was 
light for this reason. There is no evi- 
dence, however, of unusually severe 
frosts. The belief is that the winterkill 
of crops planted in the fall of 1944 for 
harvest in 1945 was no greater than in 
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the preceding year. In a majority of 
the regions of the Soviet Union the 1945 
spring came late, with the result that 
winter crops had a late start. Precipita- 
tion during the spring and through the 
month of June, however, was sufficient, 
and the growth of grain is considered 
good, especially in the Central Black 
Soil Area, the Ukraine, and the North 
Caucasus. In northern European Russia, 
where rye is the principal grain crop, 
the cool rainy weather that prevailed all 
through the summer may have resulted 
in some deterioration of yields. 

Except in Siberia, where germination 
was delayed, spring crops made a good 
start as a result of satisfactory moisture 
condition during the springtime. The 
fact that the important semiarid zone 
apparently had adequate rainfall au- 
gured well for crop development in 1945. 
But heavy rainfall may have caused dif- 
ficulties during the harvest in Siberia, 
where even in more normal years the 
drying of grain is quite a problem. Lack 
of sufficient draft power, which was the 
main cause for the decline in acreage, 
continued to hamper harvesting opera- 
tions. Much concern was voiced in the 
Soviet press over the weed-infestation 
of the fields. These and other factors, 
which were responsible for the wartime 
deterioration of the agricultural tech- 
nique, make it unlikely that the prewar 
level of crop yields was reached in 1945. 


Various Crops Appraised 


For the Soviet Union as a whole, the 
grain situation in 1945-46 probably will 
improve slightly as compared with 1944— 
45. Better potato and vegetable crops 
than in 1944 are also expected. The 
supply situation for the later crops will 
be aided by the larger number of vic- 
tory gardeners and victory gardens. 

The Soviet sugar situation is showing 
improvement because of an increase in. 
sugar acreage and reconstruction of 
sugar refineries. It is believed that 
greater quantities of livestcck will be 
available for slaughter than during 1944— 
45 with consequent increased supplies of 
meat. The situation as to dairy prod- 
ucts and fats, where the most acute 
shortages have existed, will probably not 
be worse than in 1944-45, and some im- 
provement may even take place, espe- 
cially if Manchurian soybean supplies 
should become available. Such food- 
stuffs as will be obtained. from other 
occupied territories will probably be used 
primarily to cover the military require- 
ments, including those of the armies of 
occupation. On the other hand the con- 
siderable lend-lease supplies for this 
purpose will not longer be available. 





Moscow’s Big Drug Plant 


The Moscow Organo-Therapeutic 
Drugs Factory, the largest of its kind in 
the Soviet Union, was started early in 
1942 and is now producing at least 40 dif- 
ferent types of drugs. 

The value of the output of this factory 
in 1944 was 3,500,000 rubles, while the 
target figure for 1945 is 15,000,000 rubles, 
reports the foreign press. 
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Automotive 
Products 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN CARS To BE 
IMPORTED, INDIA 


Importation of a total of 18,430 motor 
vehicles from the United States and Can- 
ada between September 1945 and the end 
of 1946 has been proposed by the govern- 
ment of India. The decision as to the 
distribution of the various makes and 
types of American cars to be brought in 
was based on their popularity. 


TURKISH MARKET For TRUCKS AND 
MOTORCYCLES 


A preference for motor vehicles of 
United States makes is reported in Tur- 
key where the 142-ton truck is in great- 
est use and a possible demand for 3-ton 
vehicles is expected. 

There is also a potential market for 
light-weight motorcycles of a type com- 
parable with those formerly produced in 
Germany. 


Motor VEHICLES IN USE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Motor vehicles registered in the Union 
of South Africa during 1944 included 
285.048 passenger cars, 2,180 busses, and 
£6,093 trucks. Dealers stock on March 1, 
1945, were down to 2,476 units, and all 
were 1940 or earlier models, with the ex- 
ception of 186 cars that were reserved for 
essential users. A shortage of trucks also 
was reported, despite the 6874 chassis 
that were allocated for import into the 
Union during 1943 and 1944. Availabil- 
ity of surplus military vehicles for civil- 
ian use was expected to reduce the 1945 
allocation. 


Beverages 


CONDITIONS IN WINE INDUSTRY, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The latest estimate of the 1945 vintage 
in the Union of South Africa indicates 
that it will be about 460,000 leaguers (1 
leaguer=about 127 imperial gallons or 
151.9 U. S. gallons) compared with 509.- 
792 leaguers in 1944. Returns from 
farmers will continue to be made 
throughout 1945, and final figures will 
not be completed until about the middle 
of 1946. However, the total is not likely 
to vary a great deal from the figure given 
above. The reduction is due to the fact 
that 1944 was an unusually good year, 
the exceedingly heavy crop in 1945 did 
some damage to the vines, and drought 
continued during the 1945 growing sea- 
son. It is therefore expected that the 
1945 vintage, as well as being smaller in 
quantity, will not be outstanding in qual- 
ity in view of the slight wilting of grapes 
in many parts of the growing areas. 
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Prospects for the future of South Af- 
rican wines and brandies are reported to 
be bright, in view of their increasing 
popularity in Great Britain, Sweden, and 
the United States, the forced matura- 
tion and resulting improvement caused 
by the war, and the general improve- 
ment in conditions of growing, pressing, 
Cistilling, maturation, and distribution. 


WINE PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Wine is the most popular alcoholic 
beverage consumed in Uruguay. The 
so-called common or table wine ac- 
counts for approximately 97 percent of 
the total output of this beverage. The 
remaining 3 percent comprises wines 
known locally as “licoroso,” or licorous 
wines, which in Uruguayan statistics is 
a broad, general term for sparkling, 
sweet dessert, and flavored wines. 

In 1944, about 85 percent of the com- 
mon wines was of the red type, while 
white wine and claret ‘(or tinted) were 
produced in more or less_ equal 
amounts—8 and 7 percent, respectively. 

Vermouth represents more than half 
of the licoroso wines, with seco, a strong 
dry wine, ranking next. These two 
types amount to approximately 75 per- 
cent of all of the licoroso wines made in 
the country. 

On the basis of the 1944 production of 
74,306,766 liters of wine (71,771,879 
common and 2,534,887 fortified and 
sparkling), and a population of 2,300,000 
inhabitants, per capita consumption of 
wine in Uruguay would amount to 32.3 
liters (31.2 common and 11 licoroso). 
(One liter=1.0567 quarts.) Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 iiters is the estimated 
amount of wine produced in homes for 
private consumption, which when added 








| Attention: Coffee Importer- 
| Roasters 


Importers-roasters, even though 
| they buy through an agent or 
through a foreign or domestic cor- 
| poration or its subsidiary, cannot 
pay more than the ceiling prices 
| established for green coffee, the 

Office of Price Administration said 
| last week. 

The prohibition is “spelled out” 

| because the regulation establish- 

| ing ceiling prices that can be paid 

| for green coffee has been con- 
strued by some importer-roasters 
as permitting them to pay excess | 
prices when they buy through 

| agents or corporations in foreign 
ccuntries. 

This practice has been inter- 
preted as an evasion and is spe- 
cifically prohibited by the new 
action, OPA says. 
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to the 74,306,766 liters produced com. 
mercially, raises the per capita consump. 
tion to 32.7 liters. 

In Uruguay producers of wine are 
either “vitivinicultores” or “bodegueros,.” 
The former is a viticulturist and grows 
all or part of the grapes that he uses in 
the elaboration of his wine; the latter 
does not grow grapes but purchases them 
from other vitivinicultores who have an 
excess supply, or from viticultores who 
grow grapes but do not make wine. In 
1944 there were 5,911 viticultores, 853 
vitivinicultores, and 299 bodegueros. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion of wines, common and licoroso, in 
Uruguay during the years 1935 to 1944 
inclusive: 


Production of Wine in lLrugquay 


Unit: Lit 





Year ( mor Licoroso Total 


) (iS, 27¢ 781,652 47, 449, G28 
y 74,74 71s, 4 57, 793, 255 
) 42 76 2 12 «675, 208, 107 
iS ri 20,419 2, «05, 1S 73, 225, 617 
20 ) OO7. 049 2 7 4 62, S83. OR 

1o4 44, 582. 27 2. 619, OFF 47, Wi, 93) 
ry t i3,f 2, 282, 703 | 64, 856, 274 
42 Hs 800. 63838 2 1, 80 71, 035, 463 
4 77, 293, O41 2,310,492 79, 604, 133 

1U44 r S7Y 2, 534,887 | 74, 308, 768 





Imports of wine into Uruguay are in- 
significant in volume when compared 
with total domestic production. In 1944 
imports did not amount to one one- 
thousandth of the amount produced do- 
mestically, and during the period 1935 
to 1944 they never exceeded four one- 
thousandths of production during any 1 
year 

The lower- and middle-income groups 
drink only national wines; the upper- 
income groups consume the finer domes- 
tic and imported products. During 
World War II, when the supply of Euro- 
pean wines was drastically reduced and 
French, German, and Italian wines were 
cut cff completely, substitutions were 
made. In general, French and Italian 
wines were replaced by Argentine and 
locally produced wines. The _ reduced 
volume of Spanish wines was compen- 
sated somewhat by imports from Portu- 
gal, Madeira, and South Africa, as well 
as by local production, and Chilean wine 
was substituted for the Rhine wines 
which formerly came from Germany. 
However, as most reserve of European 
wines were exhausted and the substitu- 
tion was only partial, the consumption 
of imported wine in 1944 was less than 
before the war. 

Uruguay exports very little wine. 

The wine industry in Uruguay is 0 
the hands of many individual producers, 
few of whom produce enough to warrant 
the use of only the most simple ma- 
chinery. Even the largest companies 
claim that it is not always practicable 
to use fully automatic machinery where 
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relatively small quantities of many dif- 
ferent wines are bottled each day. It is 
not customary to build up very large 
stocks in anticipation of future needs. 


ECUADORAN MARKET For Hops 


There is no domestic production of 
hops in Ecuador. The Ecuadoran Min- 
istry of Agriculture reported that it had 
made several importations of hop plants 
from the United States with a view to in- 
troducing the cultivation into Ecuador 
put that the plants had not survived. 
The last importation was made in August 
1945, and the plants were sent to the 
sierra, Where it was expected that they 
would thrive. 

All hops imported into Ecuador are 
used for making beer, and as there is no 
domestic production import statistics 
furnish reliable consumption data. 

In the past 3 years the United States 
has been the sole supplier of hops, fur- 
nishing 47,476 kilograms, in 1942, 55,095 
kilograms in 1943, and 48,803 kilograms 
in 1944. Prior to 1942 European coun- 
tries had a share in the trade. 

Local breweries anticipate renewing 
orders from Europe when possible, espe- 
cially for the Bohemian type of hops 
used in the more expensive beer; how- 
ever, it appears that the United States 
will continue to supply the bulk of the 
import requirements. 

Ecuadoran breweries at present keep 
on hand approximately an 8 months’ 
supply of hops to provide for any con- 
tingencies. Importations are made di- 
rectly from abroad by breweries; there- 
fore there are no stocks other than at 
the breweries. Inasmuch as there is 
no local market in hops, prices depend 
on the cost of the product in the United 
States or other exporting country. 

Ecuadoran customs duty on hops is 
40 centavos ‘(approximately 3 cents, U.S. 
currency) a kilogram. 


Chemicals 


COOPERATIVE ALCOHOL DISTILLERIES BEING 
ESTABLISHED, BRAZIL 


Six cooperative alcoho! distilleries will 
be established in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, for which 32,000,000 cruzeiros will 
be furnished by the Bank of Brazil. 

This action is being taken in an effort 
to aid manioc producers and industrial- 
ists formerly making “raspa” or scraped 
manioc for mixing with wheat flour. 
After mixing ceased to be compulsory, 
enterprises processing manioc flour are 
said to have been left in a somewhat 
critical condition. 


BrAZIL’S IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of potassium chlorate 
increased from 456 metric tons in 1943 
to 636 in 1944, the United States fur- 
nishing 92 and 384 tons, respectively, ac- 
cording to official Brazilian customs sta- 
tistics. The total values were 7,800,000 
and 8,316,000 cruzeiros, respectively, and 
those for imports from the United States 
were 1,207,000 and 2,941,000 cruzeiros. 
In 1938 the United States supplied 4 tons. 

The United States was the chief sup- 
Plier of potassium nitrate in both 1943 
and 1944. Total imports amounted to 
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841 and 1,386 tons, respectively, and 
values, 3,517,000 and 5,158,000 cruzeiros. 
Imports from the United States totaled 
812 and 1,266 tons, valued at 3,381,000 
and 4,722,000 cruzeiros; in 1938 they 
were 4 tons. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizers in July 
1945, valued at $404,000, were more than 
35 percent greater tha nthe July 1944 
figure of $298,000, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Fertilizer imports during the first 7 
months of 1945, however, declined about 
40 percent in value from those of the 
corresponding period of 1944, totals being 
$1,859,000 and $2,583,000, respectively. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of nitrate in Chile is ex- 
pected to increase substantially during 
the second quarter of 1945 over the cor- 
responding months of 1944. The esti- 
mated total for the June quarter of this 
year is 293,415 metric tons, whereas out- 
put amounted to 225,276 tons during the 
like period in 1944. Producers are re- 
ported to be optimistic over the prospect 
of increased sales to the United States, 
European countries, and Egypt. 

The Nebraska nitrate pampa has been 
sold by the Chilean Government to the 
Companhia Salitrera de Tarapaca y Anto- 
fagasta. Exploitation of the Nebraska 
field will permit increased activity by the 
company and give employment to addi- 
tional workers. 


U. S. SuppLies CausTic Sopa, CUBA 


The Cuban market for imported caus- 
tic soda has been supplied almost en- 
tirely by the United States. Domestic 
production is limited to one factory 
which has an annual output of 4,200,000 
pounds of solution equivalent to 2,100,- 
000 pounds of 78 percent solid caustic 
soda, all of which is sold to a large soap 
manufacturer. 

Cuban consumption of caustic soda 
averaged 14,000,000 pounds annually 
during the years 1940-43. The largest 
consumer is the soap industry, which 
uses 72.5 percent of total consumption; 
the next most important user in the 
sugar industry, accounting for 10.5 per- 
cent. A number of industries use small 
amounts varying from 1 to 4 percent. 











International Fur Fair 


It is reported that representa- 
tives of Swiss circles interested in 
setting up an international fur 
fair met recently to study the pos- 
sibility of carrying out such an 
undertaking. It was decided to es- 

- tablish, under the patronage of the 
Samples Fair, a Swiss Fur and 
Leather Association, which in 1946 
is to organize at the Basel Exposi- 
tion Halls the First International 
Fur and Leather Fair, with the de- 
velopment of the Swiss fur and 
leather trade internationally as its 
sole purpose. 
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Exports of caustic soda to Cuba from 
the United States amounted to 10,000,476 
pounds, valued at $239,149, in 1944 com- 
pared with 11,709,754 pounds, valued at 
$298,950, in 1943. In 1942 the total was 
17,516,141 pounds, valued at $438,366. 

The United States is expected to con- 
tinue as the principal supplier of caus- 
tic soda. Potential demand may be 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 pounds greater 
than the present annual consumption if 
a projected rayon plant is established 
and soap manufacture is increased. 


Output OF TaR LUBRICANTS, FINLAND 


Three factories in Finland—at Hango, 
Seinajoki, and Heinola—are producing 
tar lubricants, according to the Finnish 
press. Production amounted to 130,000 
kilograms during 1944, but increased 
sharply to 230,000 during the first quar- 
ter of 1945. The monthly rate is now 
200,000 kilograms. 


GOVERNMENT’S INTEREST IN PLANTS, 
MapkRas, INDIA 


The government of Madras plans to 
secure an interest in the fertilizer and 
chemical plant at Travancore, India, 
and expects to obtain at least 20,000 tons 
of ammonium sulfate annually for the 
southern districts of the Province, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

The Province will also participate in 
the project of the Government of India 
to establish a sulfate-of-ammonia fac- 
tory in Bihar. Estimated capacity of 
the plant is 350,000 tons annually. 

Under these arrangements the gov- 
ernment of Madras expects to obtain 
45,000 tons of fertilizer yearly for the 
first 5 years after commercial produc- 
tion begins at Travancore and Bihar. 
By the end of that time it plans to es- 
tablish a fertilizer factory in Madras. 


DDT SpRAYED By AIRPLANES, INDIA 


The possibility of reducing malaria in 
India by spraying DDT from airplanes is 
being tested by Indian Army medical au- 
thorities with the cooperation of the 
Royal Indian Air Force, according to the 
foreign press. The first tests were made 
at Delhi, where large breeding areas 
make ground-control methods difficult. 
Encouraging results are reported, and 
experiments will continue. 


ADVANCE IN POTASH PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Potash production in Spain during the 
second quarter of 1945, is estimated at 
approximately 180,000 metric tons com- 
pared with 154,316 tons during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. The current 
year’s production is running well above 
that of 1944 because of the pressure of 
European demand, but the increase has 
been attained with considerable diffi- 
culty because of the power and coal 
shortages. 


IMPORTS OF SODIUM SULFATE, SWEDEN 


Sweden's imports of sodium sulfate de- 
clined markedly during the war, amount- 
ing in 1944 to only 22 percent of the 1939 
figure. Totals for the later and earlier 
periods were 26,512 and 117,564 metric 
tons, respectively. In 1943 imports 
totaled 45,534 tons. . 
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BENZOL AND TaR OuTPpuUT (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Significant quantities of benzol and tar 
were produced by the Glasgow Gas De- 
partment (Scotland), U. K., during the 
war years, despite shortages of fuel and 
other difficuities, according to the British 
press. 

Benzol had been recovered before the 
outbreak of war, the daily washing ca- 
pacity of the plant being 14,000,000 cubic 
feet. With the mounting need for gas, 
benzcl recovery almost stopped until the 
spring of 1943, when a second plant with 
a daily washing capacity of 10,000,000 
cubic feet was installed. After that time 
the two plants operated intermittently 
when the demand for coal and gas would 
permit. 

Benzol recovery amounted to 252,273 
imperial gallons in 1939-40 and then 
dropped to 77,204 in 1940-41 and to 
78,822 in 1841-42. It was then increased 
to 147,908 gallons in 1942-43 and reached 
a peak of 409,320 in 1943-44. Produc- 
tion declined to 268,290 gallons in 
194445. 

Crude tar sent to chemical works 
amounted to 10,203,721 gallons in 1942-43 
and to 10,686,779 gallons in 1943-44. The 
amount dropped slightly in 1944-45 to 
10,518,209 gallons. In 1939-40 the total 
was 9,593,230 gallons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS, U.S. S. R. 


Now that its superphosphate plant is 
in operation, the Soviet Union’s apatite 
combine at Kirovsk is working at capac- 
ity, according to the foreign press. The 
Molotov and Voskresensk plants are in 
full-scale production and others will be 
opened at Odessa and Konstantinovka. 

A new superphosphate factory is un- 
der construction in Central Asia. 


Construction 


AQUEDUCT To BE BUILT, VENEZUELA 


A contract recently has been awarded 
for the construction of an aqueduct to 
supply water to La Guaira, Venezuela, 
and to Maiquetia, a nearby town. The 
completed service, which will be inte- 
grated with present facilities, will require 
the construction of two additional dis- 
tribution reservoirs, one at each munic- 
ipality. The cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $1,691,907, and it is expected 
that the work will be finished by October 
1946 or 1 year from the time of starting. 


AUSTRALIAN HOUSING PLANS 


Plans have been made for the erection 
of 24,000 houses in Australia during the 
year ending June 1946, and an additional 
50,000 houses during the following year, 
reports a foreign publication. During 
the former year construction of the pro- 
posed houses will be divided into quar- 
terly quotas, each quota to be increased 
progressively. One-half of each quar- 
terly quota will be allotted to the State 
housing authorities. In recent years the 
rate of construction has been approxi- 
mately 4,500 houses annually. 

The target for the next 10 years, set 
by the Commonwealth Housing Commis- 
sion, is an average of from 70,000 to 80.,- 
000 houses annually. Although the 
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New Dutch Method of 
Destroying Narcissus-Fly 
Larva 


A new method for destroying the 
larva of the narcissus fly has been 
perfected by a Dutch bulb special- 
ist, Dr. D. de Mol, says a statement 
by the Netherlands Information 
Bureau. The discovery is consid- 
ered extremely important because 
of the large exports of Dutch nar- 
cissus bulbs to the United States in 
normal times and because damage 
caused to the bulbs by the narcissus~- 
fly in the past has been very ex- 
tensive. 

To destroy the larva, Dr. D de 
Mol subjects the bulbs to a 12-hour 
pressure treatment before they are 
planted. In a special kettle the 
bulbs are treated to a pressurized 
mixture of carbonic acid and oxy- 
gen. The oxygen compels the larva 
to inhale the mixture, which is 
forced into the bulb by the pres- 
sure, and the carbonic acid kills the 
parasite. 

It was explained that the De Mol 
method, which has also been used 
successfully as an insecticide for 
beans and onions, has a highly fa- 
vorable influence on the growth of | 
the bulbs. 


























housing industry never before has built 
more than 40,000 houses annually, it is 
expected that the goal will be accom- 
plished by mass production and by the 
assembly of prefabricated parts. For 
research into the most practicable means 
of such prefabrication and the study of 
problems of design, construction, per- 
formance, and equipment, the Common- 
wealth Experimental Building Station 
has been formed and will cooperate with 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

Prefabrication will be confined to the 
production of parts such as doors, door 
frames, windows, kitchen and bathroom 
fittings, plumbing accessories, partitions, 
floors, cupboards, and perhaps roofs, even 
if standardization limits the degree of 
individuality of the homes. Hot-water 
systems and refrigeration may be intro- 
duced into the low-priced houses, how- 
ever, through standardization of kitchen 
and bathroom parts. Other appliances 
such as clothes- and dish-washing ma- 
chines, and ironing machines, still will 
be regarded as luxury or at least non- 
standard equipment. 

The use of concrete to replace brick 
is being investigated as a building mate- 
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rial for the rapid construction of a solig 
type of house. Early attention will be 
given to the building of sample houses 
for experimental purposes. Records also 
will be kept of indoor and outdoor tem. 
peratures to determine the effect of vg. 
rious weather conditions on the mate. 
rials used. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PROCESSING OF Foop, ITALY 


An estimated 258,300 metric tons of 
food will be processed in Italy in 1945. a 
decline of about 72 percent as compared 
with the 943,500 tons in 1941, which js 
considered normal production. 

Comparative figures on an individua] 
food-item basis covering the estimated 
amount of food processed in 1941, 1944. 
and 1945 are shown in the following 
table: 


Estimate d Quantitu x Of hood Proc CORRE d mn 
Italy, 1941, 1944, and 1945 
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The reduction in the amount of food 
processed in 1945 is attributed to several 
factors: shortages of coal and naphtha 
supplies, lack of containers (glass and 
tin), curtailment of food production due 
to unfavorable weather conditions, and 
satisfactory prices for unprocessed food. 

The food-processing plants in north- 
ern Italy were not damaged by the war 
and can operate at a normal! rate of pro- 
duction immediately, according to an 
official of the Allied Commission, Food 
Subcommission. Some of the processing 
plants in southern Italy were damaged 
but these have been repaired and were 
reported to be in working condition in 
the early part of September 1945. 


ACREAGES OF PRINCIPAL Crops, U. K. 


The necessities of Great Britain’s siege 
economy during the war years effected 
profound changes in the patterns of the 
country’s agriculture. Most conspicuous 
of these changes were: (1) An increase 
of 65 percent—from 8,800,000 to 14.500,- 
000 acres—in the tillage area resulting 
from the plowing up of permanent pas- 
ture and grass land; (2) sharp increases 
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in the acreage of cereal crops, potatoes, 
and vegetables; and (3) a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of hogs and poultry 
and to a lesser extent, of sheep. 
Emphasis was placed on production of 
foods for direct human consumption in 
order to make the best use of limited 
shipping space. Food imports as a whole 
were sharply curtailed and priority given 
to the more concentrated and less bulky 
products, that is, meat in preference to 
corn and other feedstuffs required to 
produce meat in Britain. Imports of 
feed grains, millfeeds, and concentrates 
were Virtually stopped. Imported feeds 


United Kingdom Acreages 


{In thous 
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and the increased domestic production The season was favorable for nearly 
of feed grains and concentrates were for all crops and in August the harvest was 
the most part channeled to dairy cattle, expected to be good. Yields of wheat 
since the maintenance of milk produc- were estimated at least up to average and 
tion was a basic feature of the wartime yields of barley and oats well above 
food and agricultural policy. Substan- average. Good yields of peas and beans 
tial imports cf wheat and flour had to be for stockfeeding, and turnips, swedes, 
maintained under all circumstances, but and mangolds were forecast. 
domestic production was greatly ex- , 
panded and the milling extraction rate Dairy Products 
lowered in order to minimize such im- 
ports. SITUATION IN CUBAN INDUSTRY 


The following table shows United 
Kingdom acreages of principal crops in 
the years 1939 to 1944, inclusive: 


Owing to a break in drought conditions 
in Cuba during June 1945, pastures were 
in good condition at the end of August, 
and milk production rose sharply. The 


of Principal Crops and Grass downward trend of milk output since 


ands of acres] 1941 has apparently stopped. Provided 





Grains 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Mixed grait 
Rye 


Total 


Fodder grou} 
Beans 
Peas 
rurnip weds nd Mar 
igar beet 
Potatoes 
Vegetable 


Other cro} ind Use 


. that rainfall is normal, the dairy-pro- 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 duction outlook during 1946 is favorable. 
By July fresh-milk supplies in urban 

areas were fairly adequate and, subse- 

2, 516 3, 464 3, 220 quently, the manufacture of condensed 
"13: 36801 3.656 milk, butter, and cheese was resumed in 

Sh 22 544 546 501 424 fair volume. Prewar levels of produc- 

i4 17 il io 1s ad tion probably will not be reached, how- 
5 305 6, 826 8. 276 8. 782 9, 559 9, 393 ever, until about 1948 when production 

is expected to meet demand. Milk pro- 

138 9] 104 293 249 288 duction is pow believed to be about 40 
38 4 69 (4 17 percent les. than in 1941. With 29 per- 
- a 47 431 ~~ cent less cattle than in 1940, the restora- 
704 S32 1, 123 1, 304 1, 391 1,417 tion of cattle numbers is needed, as well 
a a oe - a + as good pastures. Many of the Cuban 
cattle are dual-purpose. 

The dairy-cattle industry in Cuba de- 
4,093 , 850 , 524 , 83] 4,219 1,725 pends primarily upon pasture for food; 
os 138 therefore, milk production varies directly 
1. 679 1. 429 31.354 | 31.203 31. 059 51. 009 with pasture conditions. Where milk is 
produced for manufacturing, the cattle 


1, 706 1, 809 2, 265 
1,013 1, 339 1,475 





The change in the cropping pattern 
was achieved by extension of Govern- 
ment control. County War Agricul- 
tural Committees were granted compul- 
sory power to direct individual farmers 
to adapt their production to the national 
pattern. A system of producer subsidies 
was inaugurated to make it possible for 
farmers to produce such desired crops 
as wheat, potatoes, and sugar beets, even 
on marginal land not well suited for their 
economic production. Prices were fixed 
at farm, intermediate, and retail levels. 
The Ministry of Food assumed complete 
authority over imports of foods and 
feedstuffs, as well as close control over 
domestic products. Nearly all essential 
foods except bread, potatoes, and fresh 
fish, were reported in August to be still 
rationed to consumers. 

The expansion in acrege of cereal 
crops Was not accompanied by any dim- 
inution in the average yield per acre 
of any of these items. On the contrary, 
per acre yields were consistently higher 
for all grain crops than the 1936-38 av- 
erage yields. Aside ffom weather fac- 
tors, the increase in yields probably is 
accounted for by the fact that poor yields 
on Marginal lands were more than offset 
by high yields on productive grasslands 
and pastures which were plowed up and 
seeded to wheat and other grains. 

The yield per acre of principal grain 
crops in the United Kingdom in the years 
1939 to 1944, inclusive, and the average 
during 1936-38, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


receive cccasional supplementary feeds, 
Yield Per Acre of Principal Grain Crops mostly roots, vegetables, and sugarcane. 
lUnit: Bush In the Habana milkshed, where there are 
{Unit ushels aaa . 
specialized herds, low-grade-mixed feed 


is sometimes used but usually only dur- 





Crop iver- | 1y39) 1940 | 1941 | 1942 (1943 1944 











Wheat a3. 2) 34 
Barley $8.4 41 


fagdududana. Imported Cigars: Exemp- 
i. 25.0| 28.6] 25.9| 25.4] 30.5] 30.0| 20.3 tion From Price Control 





Cigars imported after October 22, 
Computed at standard United States weights per o : 
bushel 1945, are exempted from price con- 
trol, the Office of Price Adminis- 
The year 1943 marked the high point tration says. 
in wheat acreage and in total grain acre- However, the exemption does not 
age in the United Kingdom. More as a apply to cigars imported, in cus- 
result of poor autumn seeding condi- toms or in bond, before that date, 
tions than of planning, the wheat acre- the agency emphasizes. It is fur- 
age in 1944 was slightly less than in 1945. ther pointed out by OPA that the 
; sole ical al cia See : imported cigars already in this 
Part of this decrease however, was offset country are in boxes on which the 
by larger spring seedings of barley. ceiling price is clearly printed. 
Again in the fall fo 1944 conditions for This exemption authorized under 
wheat seeding were unfavorable, and the a recent directive of the Office o7 


acreage declined considerably below that Economic Stabilization is possible 
of the immediately preceding years. because imported cigars do not en- 
By the spring of 1945 the war situation ter significantly into the cost of 
had so improved that the Government living. It is estimated that imports 
indicated a shift in emphasis from cereal of such cigars during the next 12 
crops to feed for livestock. Compulsory months will amount to less than 
seeding directions were not issued, and $5,000,000 at the retail level, includ- 
the schedule of prices for the crop year ing all excise taxes—a relatively 
1945-46 was made relatively more fa- small portion of the total dollar 
vorable for feedstuffs. As a_ result, volume of all cigars sold. 
there was a marked decrease in total : Maintenance of ceiling prices on 
wheat acreage sown for harvest in 1945 imported cigars involves an admin - 
and there were some moderate increases istrative burden out of proportion 
in the feed grains—barley, oats, and to the benefits derived, = OPA. 














mixed grains. 
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ing a deficient pasture season. The 
highest milk production in Cuba occurs 
in the early autumn, the dry seasons 
causing fluctuation in production. 

Butter manufacture is expected to 
total about 1,500,000 pounds from July 
through December 1945, an increase of 
about 300,000 pounds over the output in 
the first half of the year. About 500,000 
pounds a month could be used, if avail- 
able. 

Cheese output is about normal. The 
consumption approximately equals the 
supply, about 500,000 pounds a month 
of commercial types. 

The total 1945 production of con- 
densed and evaporated milk at the prin- 
cipal condenseries is expected to amount 
to about 580,000 cases. There is little 
production of powdered skim milk in 
Cuba, and the total for 1945 will be about 
200,000 pounds or less. 

Cuba exported dairy products on a 
small scale from 1940 to 1942; but since 
then it has been an importer. Canned 
milk from the United States is the out- 
standing dairy import item. The de- 
mand for United States milk in Cuba 
apparently will continue until at least 
mid-1947. It is estimated that if drought 
conditions do not exist, about 200,000 
cases of canned milk will be needed dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 and perhaps 
100,000 cases in early 1947. By late 1947 
it is possible that the Cuban dairy in- 
dustry will be able to supply domestic 
requirements. A table of the importa- 
tion of principal dairy products into 
Cuba from January—June 1945 follows: 


Importation of Principal Dairy Products, 
January—June 1945 





Product Quantity Value 
Milk Kilograms 
Condensed and evaporated QO], S7t $197, 304 
Modified (humanized 81, 405 83, 227 
Malted 41, 64¢ 21, 884 
Sour 5, 778 2, 03 
Nonclassified 102, 039 41,10 
Powdered 4 1,418 
( heese t 787 43, 45¢ 
Butter 65 Ow 





MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of dairy products in Mexico 
was reported at the end of August to 
have increased from the low level of the 
late spring, probably because rains im- 
proved the pasture in most parts of the 
country. Small dairymen, who depend 
entirely upon pastures to feed their 
cattle, were particularly handicapped by 
dry weather that extended into the sum- 
mer. Some of the milk for large cities, 
such as Mexico City, however, is supplied 
by dairies using alfalfa and corn, rather 
than pasture. 

Fluid-milk consumption in the Fed- 
eral District of Mexico for the first half 
of 1945 totaled about 67,500,000 liters 
and in the corresponding months in 
1944, about 78,000,000 liters. The trend 
of milk consumption in the Federal Dis- 
trict reportedly is an indication of the 
trend in other parts of the Republic. 
Milk consumption in the Federal Dis- 
trict increased rapidly from 1940-43, but 
in 1944 it declined and, according to 
present indications, consumption in 1945 
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Brazil Studies Postwar Use of “Producer Gas” 


The president of the Thermal Energy Commission of Brazil, Joao Luiz 
Meiller, predicted the continued use of “producer gas’ which, he said, has been 
one of the most efficient and economical factors in Brazil’s efforts to become 
independent in the use of combustible fuels. 
| In a recent issue of “Transit,” the head of the commission (a technical 
| organization instituted to study and intensify the production and use of all 
fuels in the republic) defends the merits of “gasogenio” in transportation. 

“Producer gas” is obtained through a charcoal-burning appliance on the 
back of cars which forms gas that is channeled to the motor. 
is “stoked”’ periodically, a refueling being necessary approximately every 70 


The gas has been challenged as expensive and impractical for continued 
use beyond the emergency war period. 

Senhor Meiller states that the perfecting of the producer-gas apparatus, 
the improvement of the quality of charcoal used in it, and the use of motors 
built to eliminate loss of power will contribute to its effectiveness in trans- 
The Thermal Energy Commission is constructing a special engine 
which will be interchangeable with normal gasoline engines, the substitution 
| 


“One of the fields where the use of producer-gas installations will find many 
uses,” the article in “Transit” states, “will be in small low-powered stationary 
| units for farms, rural industries, and the like. 
considered, like all other fuels, as a valuable arm in the attainment of Brazi]- 
Each fuel should be studied and developed 
simultaneously, with its own field of technical application.”’ 

Both the Brazilian Government and private industry have expressed in- 
terest in the exploitation of producer gas, and several commercial concerns 
have spent large sums in its investigation. 
where fuel transportation costs are often very high, producer-gas use, based 
on locally produced wood and charcoal, has been found economical. 

Brazilian inventors and engineers are devoting study to special types of | 
engines which will eliminate loss of power, and the most common solution to | 
date has been found in a larger engine with higher compression and larger 
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will be still lower than that in 1944. The 
decrease appears to have been caused by 
decreased production, transportation 
problems, and diversion of milk to other 
purposes, such as the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. In the smaller cities 
it is probable that a large proportion of 
milk consumed—about 50 percent in 
some areas—is goat milk. 

An attempt to relieve the transporta- 
tion situation has been made by allow- 
ing a semigovernmental agency to set up 
milk stores throughout the Federal Dis- 
trict and arrange truck transportation 
for supplying these stores with milk from 
districts as far as 100 to 200 miles from 
Mexico City, thus bringing milk from 
areas which formerly did not ship to the 
city. Truck facilities are still lacking 
for this purpose but some relief of the 
milk situation is expected from the ef- 
fort being made. 

From January through June 1944, 
803,746 kilograms of milk (fresh, evapo- 
rated, condensed, and powdered) , 66,508 
kilograms of cheese (all kinds) , and 4,266 
kilograms of butter were imported into 
Mexico. From January through June 
1945, 767,097 kilograms of milk (all 
kinds), 71,181 kilograms of cheese, and 
6,676 kilograms of butter were imported 
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Cheese imports in the first 6 months of 
1945 were larger than those during the 
like period in 1944, and it was expected 
in August that imports within the next 
few months would increase considerably, 
if supplies were obtainable. The butter 
Situation was similar. Nearly all of the 
milk and cheese imports during the first 
6 months of 1945 came from the United 
States. Most of the butter and about 
23,000 kilograms of cheese came from 
Argentina 

Exports of dairy products from Mexico 
are only in small amounts and are not 
expected to increase in the near future 
because of the strong domestic demand 
for these products 


ND IMPORTS, U. K. 


Milk production in the United King- 
dom was maintained satisfactorily dur- 
ing August 

Although milk production increased 
during the war, the demand for fluid 
milk was so great that rationing was 
necessary, and the use of milk for manu- 
factured products was sharply curtailed. 
The national nutrition policy calls for 
a high level of dairy-product consump- 
tion and it appears that the dairymen 
in Britain will be able to supply only the 
fluid-milk requirements. Butter and 
cheese will need to be imported in greater 
quantities than before the war. 

Imports of butter into the United 
Kingdom during 1944 were reduced 65 
to 70 percent from 1938 imports; cheese 
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imports were nearly doubled. Receipts 
of unsweetened evaporated milk and 
skimmed milk, principally from the 
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State in the ‘““Minaur” Company. 


of the petroleum laws.” 








Reorganization of Rumania’s Department of Mines and 
Petroleum 


The Rumanian Department of Mines and Petroleum is to be reorganized in 
accordance with two recent legislative measures, and is to take over some 
of the functions previously pertaining to the Department of National 


Law No. 188 of March 23, 1945, published in ‘‘Monitorul Official” No. 69 
of March 24, 1945, regarding the reorganization of Rumania’s Government 
Departments, provides, among others, for the abolition of the Department 
of National Economy, its functions to be divided between a Department of 
Industry and Commerce and the Department of Mines and Petroleum. 

The Department of Mines and Petroleum wil! be in charge of: general com- 
mercial administration in behalf of mining royalties, taxes, and imposts; the 
administration of power; the Geologic Institute; the A. C. E. X. (Commercial 
Administration for the Prospecting and Working of Mines); the National 
Petroleum Institute; the Higher Board of Mines; as well as the rights of the 


Law No. 382 of May 9, 1945, published in “Monitorul Official” No. 105 of 
May 12, 1945, provides for the carrying out of the reorganization of the 
Department of Mines and Petroleum. This Department is to organize, guide, 
supervise, and control all activities connected with mines, quarries, petroleum 
and natural gas, and related industries, as well as all sources of power in the 
country, establishing the entire economic policy connected therewith, in con- 
formity with regulations set forth by the law. 
that one of the duties of the Petroleum and Gas Division of the Department 
of Mines and Petroleum will be to study and propose solutions with regard to: 
“granting the right to explore and exploit in conformity with the dispositions 


(The complete texts of these laws are available in the Rumanian language 
in the European Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 


These regulations specify 

















United States, increased from negligible 
to large proportions. Imports of shell 
eggs dropped to low levels in 1942, 1943, 
and 1944, but this loss was compensated 
in part by a great increase in dried-egg 
imports. A table showing the 1938 and 
1944 imports of dairy products follows: 


United Kingdom Imports of Dairy 
Products, 1938 and 1944 





Butter cwt + STS. 000 
Cheese cw 9 G27, (WH 
Milk, condensed and powdered 


+ O50. 000 


, O28, G00) 


1 Geo Ooo 3, 523, 000 
Eggs, dried whok wt 6, O00 1, 601. 000 
Lactos« ro OM 148, 000 
Eggs. it 


shell 100. 000 4. 000. 000 





Normally, the United States does not 
supply the United Kingdom with many 
dairy products but a wartime shift in 
imports from the continental countries 
resulted in the United States supplying 
about 50 percent of the total. With the 
availability of European dairy supplies, 
imports from the United States may al- 
most cease. The urgent needs of Europe, 
however, and the dislocation of produc- 
tion in the liberated countries will prob- 
ably make importation of dairy products 
from these countries impossible for some 
time. Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
some of the other European countries 
no doubt will recover their share of the 
British market as quickly as_ possible. 
The Dominions appear keenly interested 
In maintaining their increased wartime 
exports to the United Kingdom. Can- 
ada probably would be interested in long- 


term exportation of cheese and eggs to 
Britain. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON PACK IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The 1945 salmon pack in British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, promises to be the larg- 
est in 6 years. As of August 11, 1945, 
the pack totaled 719,172%2 48-pound 
cases, as compared with 494,533 cases on 
the corresponding date in 1944 and 
406,266 cases on August 11, 1942. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


ONION-SEED CROP, TENERIFE, CANARY 
ISLANDS 


Onion seed for export. chiefly to the 
United States, is the specialized product 
of Tenerife, Canary Islands. Shippers 
in Tenerife expect that production of 
onion seed in 1945 will amount to from 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds, which is con- 
sidered a large crop. 

Although most onion Seed is grown 
under contract, there are also some in- 
dependent growers. It is customary for 
the exporters—who in most cases are 
only shippers, being local agents for for- 
eign concerns—to furnish the seed to 
the growers. 

Onion seeds are produced in two 
stages: (1) the growing of the onion bulb 
which (2) in turn is replanted and grown 
for seed. While in the first stage the 
bulbs are no different from the edible 
and exportable onion; the replanted 
ones are not used for human consump- 
tion after the seed has been gathered. 

The cost of the seed for the 1945 crop 
was fixed at 16 pesetas per kilogram (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Adding 10 
pesetas for the cost of bulbs to the cost of 
seed, the total amounted to 26 pesetas 
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per kilogram. The 1945 onion-seed crop 
was expected to be sold at $1.50 a pound, 
which at the exchange rate of 10.92 
pesetas for $1 would bring the price 
f. o. b. Tenerife to 36 pesetas per kilo- 
gram, leaving a margin of 10 pesetas less 
expenses for packing, transportation 
alongside vessel, and numerous port and 
handling charges. 

The United States is expected to lead 
all other foreign markets this year by 
taking at least 60,000 pounds of onion 
seed. La Guaira, Venezuela, will absorb 
approximately 9,000 pounds and Ha- 
bana, Cuba, about 5,000 pounds. 


TURKISH FIG Crop 


By the end of June 1945, there were 
no figs left from Turkey’s 1944 crop 
either for export or domestic sale. The 
1945 crop is expected to be about 32,000 
metric tons of dried figs, and the quality 
is reported to be excellent. 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF BANANAS 


Cuban banana exports totaled approx- 
imately 609,000 bunches during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945, as compared with 
497,000 bunches in the first quarter of 
1945, but were about 10 percent less than 
the 678,000 bunches exported in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, 1,106,000 bunches 
of bananas were shipped, as against 
1,118,000 bunches in the January—June 
period of 1944, and an average of 1,856,- 
000 bunches in the 3-year period 
1939-41. Practically all the exports went 
to the continental United States—mainly 
by small craft to Florida ports. 

The average export value per bunch 
of bananas shipped during the second 
quarter was a third higher than the 
value of the previous quarter. Improve- 
ment in quality and larger bunches were 
chiefly responsible for the increase, as 
average value per pound was only about 8 
percent more than the figure for the first. 
quarter. Trade sources state that the 
standard price paid f. o. b. port of export 
was from 80 to 90 cents per bunch of nine 
hands, about the same as the price pre- 
vailing a year ago. 

Prices and weights of bananas shipped 
from Cuba in 1939-41, 1944, and the first 
and second quarters of 1945 were as 
follows: 


Prices and We ights of Bananas Shippe d, 
1939-41, 1944, and First and Second 
Quarters, 19465 





Average Average price 
Pariod weight 
per ee sen 
bunch } Per Per 
yunch pound 
Pounds Cents Cents 
193941 48.9 39.8 0. 81 
1044 im 26.3 79.0 3. 02 
First quarter, 1945 21.3 64.5 2. 90 
Second quarter, 1945 26.4 83. 1 3.14 





Prices are average declared values at port of embar- 
Kation 


The prevailing high price of bananas 
continued to stimulate new plantings in 
Oriente Province. It is reported that 65 
acres of Johnson bananas have been 
planted in Pinar del Rio Province in 
western Cuba as an experimént to deter- 
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mine whether they can be profitably 
placed on the American market. The 
new plantings are to be irrigated from 
wells, to be fertilized, and sprayed to 
control sigatoka disease. 


APPLE PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


The apple is the only fruit cultivated 
in Eire on an extensive commercial scale. 
Indications are that the severe frost at 
the end of April and early in May 
harmed the crop to such an extent that 
it will be the lightest on record. Cook- 
ing apples are selling at prices from 
ls. 2d. (about 25 cents U. S. currency) to 
ls. 8d. (about 36 cents) a pound, while 
small-size eating apples sell for 6d. 
(about 12 cents) each. 

In view of the poor apple crop, the 
Government revoked the order of 1938 
regulating the quantitative control of 
apple imports and suspended the import 
duty applicable thereto during the period 
September 1, 1945, to July 15, 1946, by a 
decree published August 28, 1945. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that apple growers whose 
produce conforms to specific approved 
standards in regard to packing, grading, 
and other matters may use an official 
mark under which their produce may be 
sold. A license to use the official label 
must be obtained from the Department. 


Grains and Products 


ECUADORAN RICE SITUATION 


During the period May 1 to August 10, 
1945, 967,653 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each) of rice were delivered to Eucadoran 
mills, according to the Control of Rice 
Mills (Control de Piladoras). These de- 
liveries were all from the invierno crop, 
the total of which was officially esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 quintals, a decrease of 
about 25 percent as compared with the 
total 1944 invierno crop of approximate- 
ly 1,472,317 quintals. 

The Control of Rice Mills estimates 
that the vega crop, which is harvested 
at the end of the year, will amount to 
about 250.000 quintals as compared with 
280,000 quintals in 1944. Other sources 
estimate that the 1945 vega crop will 
amount to 490,000 quintals. Assuming 
a crop of 300,000 quintals, total produc- 
tion for the year will be approximately 
1,400,000 quintals, or 20 percent less than 
the 1944 production of 1,752,317 quintals. 
The principal reason for the decline in 
both crops is stated to be the lack of 
rainfall this year, although deteriora- 
tion of seed and disease also were re- 
sponsible. Those who predict a large 
vega crop give increased plantings as 
the reason, the exact amount of which 
is not ascertainable. 

Domestic consumption of rice in Ecua- 
dor is officially estimated at from 1750,- 
000 to 800,000 quintals annually. Execu- 
tive decree of July 27, 1945, authorized 
the export of 240,000 quintals of rice as 
follows: 200.000 quintals to Cuba in con- 
nection with the previously reported 
sugar-rice exchange agreement, and 40,- 
000 quintals to Costa Rica. 

In addition, the National Distributor, 
a Government organization for the sale 
and purchase of foodstuffs at low prices, 
to which under present regulations 50 
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percent of rice produced must be de- 
livered for domestic consumption, is be- 
ing permitted to export to Cuba, 24,426 
quintals from stocks for domestic con- 
sumption, which amount is stated to be 
due Cuba from the 1944 rice crops. In- 
asmuch as stocks on hand as of August 
1, 1945, were reported at 863,016 quintals, 
it would appear possible to export be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 quintals ad- 
ditional from the 1945 invierno crop. 

Exports of rice from Ecuador in the 
first half of 1945 totaled 10,348 803 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds) 
valued at $1,527,405, as compared with 
28,375,382 kilograms, valued at $3,991,- 
501, in the first 6 months of 1944. The 
large exports during the first half of 
1944 were from the exceptionally abun- 
dant 1943 harvest. 

Under the decree of April 3, the re- 
maining 50 percent of rice stocks was to 
be made available for export by the mills 
at 73 sucres a quintal. The decree of 
May 15 removed the price limitation and 
provides that this rice may be freely sold 
either for export or domestic consump- 
tion, according to the needs of the 
country. 

The higher prices were reported au- 
thorized with a view to encouraging in- 
creased rice production, the cost of pro- 
duction having risen considerably, owing 
to increased labor costs and other ex- 
penses. 


WHEAT DEFICIT IN FRANCE 


The 1945 wheat harvest in France is 
proving disappointing. A _ preliminary 
estimate based on July 1 conditions is 5,- 
467,000 metric tons. French officials state 
that first results of threshing indicate 
even lower figures—perhaps less than 5.,- 
000,000 tons. Unfavorable weather has 
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been the principal factor in causing the 


low yields. 


Needs during the consuming year 1945_ 
46 will be more than those of the year 
just closed even at the same rate of con. 


sumption per capita. 


Disappearance of 


wheat is tentatively forecast at 7,070,009 
metric tons which would mean an import 
deficit of 1,494,000 metric tons after pos. 
sible rye consumption is taken into ae. 
count. An increase in the bread ration, 
or removing bread from rationing, would 


increase wheat 


consumption 


consider- 


ably depending upon the availability of 


other foods. If the 


total supply of al 


foods is ample, removal of bread from 
rationing might raise the import deficit 


to 2,000,000 metric tons. 


If other foods 


are in short supply, wheat import needs 


might be augmented 
tons or more. 


by another 500,000 


The possible outturn of other grains js 


less certain than wheat. 


be less than the 1944 


Rye appears to 
crop, barley a little 


larger, and oats somewhat larger. 


MEXICAN MANUFACTURE OF PASTE Propvucts 


The manufacture of paste products in 


commercial 


quantities 
cently by Fabrica de 


was started re- 
Productos Alimen- 


ticios La Victoria, S. A. of Ciudad Juarez, 


Mexico. 


The new industry c 
manufacture of mac 


ommenced with the 


aroni, noodles, and 


spaghetti, but it was contemplated that 
by October 1945, when additional ma- 


chinery and 


equipment 


were installed, 


the concern also would manufacture soda 


crackers, 

The concern is ope 
in capital of 
(about $51,000 U. S 
reported that 


biscuits, and cookies. 
‘rating with a paid- 
250,000 Mexican pesos 


currency), but it is 


arrangements are being 


made to increase the capital to 500,000 














Mangrove Bark and Extract: We're buying More and More 
From Latin America 


“If you can’t be beautiful, be useful,” a popular saying in grandma's day, 


aa 





aptly describes the American, or red, mangrove tree (Rhizophora mangle t.). 
Growing in a weird dense maze in black oozy mud on a tangle of stilt-like 
roots with a bushy top of thick, leathery leaves, the mangrove definitely is 
no beauty; but because it is rich in valuable tannin, it is the basis of a steadily 
growing industry in Central and South America and an important ezport 
trade to the world, says a story in the Agriculture Department’s magazine 
Agriculture in the Americas. 

The importation by the United States of mangrove bark from Central and 
South America was 4,653,991 pounds in 1944. In the first 6 months of 1945, 
this country has already imported 750,491 pounds of solid mangrove extract, 
more than eight times the amount imported in 1942. In Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela new companies are utilizing the bark for exportation 
and the leaves, which deteriorate rapidly, for local tanning. 

The extract of mangrove bark, which imparts a reddish color, is used in 
blends to produce sole leather. It aids in producing plump leather of good 
weight yields. 

Rhizophora mangle grows throughout the vast salt-water swamps and tidal 
rivers of tropical America within 20° of the Equator from southern Florida 
and Baja California to central Brazil. It prefers warm sheltered coves for 
protection from violent winds, which shake it to death, and from cold, which 
kills it at 25° F. Some trees reach a height of 100 feet, though the average 
is 30 to 40 feet. Some are 7 feet in circumference and have bark an inch 
thick. 

Mangrove is available in almost limitless quantities. The president of a 
company which recently began operations in Para, Brazil, estimates that 
10,000 tons of mangrove bark could be extracted annually for an indefinite 
period in his area alone. 
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pesos. The plant has a daily output of 
9,000 pounds of pastes, but this can be 
increased to 4,000 pounds. Sales cover 
the States of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and 
Sonora, and the Territory of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

Knocked-down wooden boxes, card- 
poard boxes, sugar, lard, and wheat 
flour were purchased in Mexico, but when 
export restrictions were removed in the 
United States, the firm expected to pur- 
chase these commodities in the United 
States. 

CEREAL SITUATION 


Increased acreage planted to cereals 
in Turkey was expected to partly offset 
unfavorable weather conditions, al- 
though the crop was expected not to be 
large. Stocks of 750,000 tons of cereals 
were reported to be on hand at the end 
of the second quarter of 1945, 450,000 
tons of which were wheat, so that there 
would be ample stocks for domestic 
needs. 

At the end of the quarter it was de- 
cided to produce a new type of bread 
from a straight flour averaging about 81 
percent extraction. This bread contains 
a small amount of corn and rye flours. A 
slightly better-quality bread is made 
from a 76 percent extraction flour. which 
sells at a higher price and is rationed. 


Sugars and Products 
ForMOSA SuGAR SITUATION 


The island of Formosa, Japan’s prewar 
sugar bowl, will have little to contribute 
to the restoration of world sugar sup- 
plies, according to information emanat- 
ing from that area. 

The importance of the Formosan sugar 
industry to the Japanese economy di- 
minished and plantations were changed 
over to other crops after Pearl Harbor 
when Jap forces occupied various Pacific 
sugar-producing regions, including the 
Philippines and Java. 

Once the source of about 1,000,000 tons 
of sugar annually, Formosa is expected 
to produce only about 150,000 tons per 
annum for the next 2 years, much of 
which will be required on the island for 
domestic use. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND Exports, HAITI 


Sugarcane grown in Haiti is either 
ground in the sugar factory of HASCO 
(Haytian-American Sugar, S. A.) or used 
in small mills for the production of ra- 
padou (a brown sugar), sirup for table 
use, and for the production of alco- 
holic drinks. Of 387,597 metric tons of 
cane ground by the factory during the 
crop year 1944-45, 159,824 tons were pur- 
chased from farmers and 227,773 tons 
were “administration” cane. In 1943- 
44, purchased cane amounted to 303,822 
metric tons of the 513,008 tons of total 
Cane ground by the factory. HASCO 
Supplies two types of sugar for the do- 
mestic market—refined sugar and a semi- 
refined product known as populaire. 

In normal times, the principal part 
of the sugar output is exported to the 
United Kingdom. The 1944-45 exports 
(32,651 metric tons) were shipped en- 
tirely to the United Kingdom, which has 
also contracted for the 1945-46 crop. 
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Haitian sugar exports during 1943-44 
were as follows: 





Metric 

Country: tons 
meee TRINGGOM «oc n wena n 28, 791 
C0 EE ae es ee 2 22, 186 
ee eee aa 17,012 

oe  , SE IAI TS 6, 358 
Netherlands West Indies________ 197 
British West Indies_____________ 366 
I skeet aig Sea ca oct ines 243 
(RE Na ret es. 75, 153 


Molasses production during the crop 
year ended June 30, 1945, amounted to 
2,374,183 United States gallons, 850,805 
gallons less than in the preceding crop 
year. Most of this molasses output was 
shipped to the United States. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN MExIco 


The output of refined sugar in Mexico 
in the 1945-46 season, which opens in 
December, is estimated at 390,000 metric 
tons. 

During the preceding season, Mexico 
produced about 370,000 tons of refined 
sugar and about 128,000 tons of pilon- 
cillo (unrefined brown sugar). Imports 
are expected to total about 94,000 tons 
of refined sugar for the calendar year 
1945. 

These supplies compare with output in 
the 1943-44 season when production in- 
cluded about 390,000 tons of refined 
sugar and 118,000 tons of piloncillo. 
Imports of refined sugar in 1944 totaled 
about 49,000 tons. 

Sugar consumption in Mexico is re- 
stricted by rationing. A planned in- 
crease in sugarcane acreage has been 
retarded by unfavorable weather and by 
the competition of other food crops, such 
as corn and beans. 


BEET-SuGAR INDUSTRY, IRAN 


Iran is expected to be a flourishing 
market for sugar when world supplies 
are more plentiful. Sugar is one of the 
four staple foods of the Iranian people 
(the others being bread, rice, and tea) 
and domestic production supplies only 
about one-third of the domestic demand. 
Iran has long been an importer of sugar, 
but during the war years sugar imports 
were reduced. « In 1939-40 Iran imported 
94,133 metric tons of sugar, almost four 
times the amount imported in 1943-44. 
All imported sugar carries a tax of about 
$0.04 per kilogram. 

Sugar production and distribution in 
Iran is a government monopoly with 
eight sugar factories, including three 
near Teheran. All domestic sugar is 
produced from sugar beets purchased 
from farmers under contract with the 
monopoly. The beet planting is done in 
the spring months when the rains are 
sufficient to keep the ground reasonably 
moist. Irrigation is required for the 
crops during the summer months; and 
harvest time is in the early autumn. 
From March 21, 1944, to March 20, 1945, 
65,826 acres of land were planted to 
sugar beets, and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture estimates that 74,100 acres are 
under cultivation during the current 
year. The yield per acre is 2.6 to 3.6 
metric tons of beets. 

Beets are hauled from the surround- 
ing areas to the factories where the 
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farmers receive from $18.50 to $20.50 a 
metric ton. A bonus of 5 kilograms of 
sugar at the official price of approxi- 
mately $0.59 per kilogram is granted for 
each ton of beets delivered to the fac- 
tories. This is in addition to the grow- 
er’s normal ration of sugar. The annual 
production campaign in the refineries 
usually lasts from the end of September 
until the middle of January. 

Refined-sugar production during 
1944-45 totaled 23,900 metrictons. Dur- 
ing 1945-46, production is estimated at 
26,000 metric tons. The sugar refineries 
have a processing capacity of 410,000 
metric tons of sugar beets annually and 
a production of 57,000 metric tons of re- 
fined sugar. Because of transportation 
conditions and other handicaps, only a 
part of the actual production capacity 
of the refineries has been utilized. Beet 
deliveries and sugar-production figures 
from 1939-40 to 1944-45 follow: 











Production| Percent 
la : — j age 
Year | eee of refined | of omen 
alts sugar tion 
Ss ee } 
| Tons Tons 
ee 1-175, 135 25, 263 | 14.4 
1940-41.__........| 234, 834 35, 012 | 14.9 
1941-42... 161, 639 22, 233 | 14.7 
1942-43__...__... 100, 814 13, 644 | 13.5 
1443-44 __ 155, 081 21, 596 | 13.9 
1944-45. _..____- 1 180, 000 13.1 


23, 900 1 





i Estimate by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Glass 


and Products 


CONDITIONS IN GLASSWARE INDUSTRY, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A South African company is manufac- 
turing scientific glassware in a laboratory 
in Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
according to the foreign press. Test 
tubes, ampoules, and flasks produced by 
mass-production methods continue to be 
imported from England and the United 
States, but South African manufacturers 
are able to maintain production of blown 
glassware. Apparatus can be built to 
individual workers’ designs and, if neces- 
sary, under their own supervision. Steps 
are being taken to popularize the use 
of glass pipes instead of steel and iron 
in the processing of milk and fruit juices. 
The small number of skilled glass- 
blowers employed will need to be in- 
creased if the industry progresses. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHOE INDUSTRY AND TRADE, COLOMBIA 


Footwear imports into Colombia dur- 
ing 1944 increased to 5,717 net kilograms 
valued at 36,810 pesos, from 3,919 kilo- 
grams valued at approximately 43,500 
pesos during 1943. 

Exports of footwear, which amounted 
to an average of only 1,025 kilograms 
valued at 2,091 pesos during the 1940-41 
period, increased to an average of 45,152 
kilograms valued at 256,973 pesos during 
the 3-year period 1942-44. “Most of the 
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increased shipments during the war 
period went to Panama and Curacao. 

Despite the development of an export 
market for shoes during the last few 
war years, the volume of shoe production 
remained almost constant. The factory 
production of shoes amounted to 988,523 
pairs during 1942, the latest year for 
which official figures are available, and 
averaged slightly more than 1,000,000 
pairs annually during the years 1938-42. 
Factory-made shoes constitute about 20 
percent of the total production, the re- 
maining 80 percent being hand-made, 
mostly alpargatas. Bogota and Cali are 
the chief shoe-manufacturing centers in 
Colombia. 

Important leather items imported in 
1942, in order of value, were box calf, 
suede, and miscellaneous items such as 
shoe findings, according to official sta- 
tistics. Total imports of leather and re- 
lated materials were valued at 627,408 
pesos, of which box calf accounted for 
225,926 pesos, suede for 136,231 pesos, and 
miscellaneous items, such as shoe find- 
ings, for 195,078 pesos. Other such items 
imported during 1942 included elk skin 
valued at 29,052 pesos, and side leather 
valued at 25,275 pesos. 


OUTPUT AND IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, 
MEXxIco 


Production of the principal types of 
hides and skins in Mexico during June 
1945 was estimated at 77,144 cattle hides, 
5,000 calfskins, 50,440 goat and kid skins, 
and 117,936 sheep and lamb skins. 

Imports of bovine hides and skins 
during May amounted to 713,745 kilo- 
grams and were valued at 1,653,294 
pesos. Most of these came from Co- 
lombia and Argentina. Import trade in 
other types of hides and skins was 
negligible. 


TRADE OF SURINAM 


Leather shoes imported into Surinam 
during 1944 were valued at 339,828 florins 
(1 florin=$0.5333 U. S. currency), com- 
pared with such imports valued at 405,- 
143 florins during the preceding year. 

Exports of salted hides were valued at 
11,639 florins during 1944, all of which 
were shipped to the United States. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXporTs TO U. K. 


In 1944 Canada supplied the United 
Kingdom with £2,937,311 worth of its 
total imports of manufactures of wood 
and lumber valued at £8,475,103, accord- 
ing to the Dominion press. 


LUMBER SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Finland’s 1945 lumber production is 
estimated at 540,000 standards, of which 
more than 100,000 standards must be 
reserved for reparations, according to a 
Finnish government official. In prewar 
years Finland annually exported about 
1,000,000 standards out of its total pro- 
duction of 1,300,000 standards. Domes- 
tic consumption for 1945 is estimated at 
between 200,000 and 330,000 standards, 
which would leave very little for export. 
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The Minister of Commerce and Industry 
urges reduction of home lumber con- 
sumption and increased production so 
that exports, which are to be exchanged 
for the imported products badly needed 
by Finland, can be increased. 

A Swedish newspaper reports that 
Finland will exchange 20,000 standards 
of lumber for Swedish sawmill machin- 
ery. This transaction involves 6,000,000 
crowns and has been arranged to enable 
Finland to fulfill certain stipulations of 
the armistice. 


NORWAY’S LUMBER-PRODUCING CAPACITY 


Norway’s lumber-producing capacity 
is at least as great as before the war, 
when approximately 4,000 sawmills con- 
sumed an average of 170,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber and exported about one- 
fourth of the output. Exports of all 
kinds of lumber amounted to 288,294 
cubic meters in 1939. Since Germany 
considered Norway’s forest products im- 
portant for its own purposes, the produc- 
tion equipment was left intact. The 
Germans succeeded in obtaining only a 
small part of the timber cuttings they 
demanded, however, and the Forestry 
Department estimates a 20 percent in- 
crease of growth over cutting since the 
German invasion in 1940. This was 
caused by the drain of skilled forest 
workers to the better-paying war in- 
dustries, inadequate food and clothing 
rations for the arduous labor of forest 
workers, and extensive sabotage in the 
form of “soldiering on the job.” 

Lumber production reached its peak in 
Norway in the 1870’s with an average 
production of 83,000,000 cubic feet per 
year. Since that time pulp and paper 
mills have displaced the sawmills as the 
principal consumers of the country’s 
timber. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


TRACTORS RECEIVED IN ST. VINCENT, B. W.I. 


Receipt in St. Vincent, British West 
Indies, of caterpillar-type tractors for 
use on plantations is reported by the 
local press. 


FARM-MACHINERY CONTROLS, CANADA 


All restrictions on the manufacture of 
farm machinery in Canada were removed 
on August 20, but rationing of the 25 
principal items continues. 

No export permit is now required on 
agricultural implements and machinery 
shipped from Canada to any part of the 
British Empire or the United States. 


MACHINERY IMPORTS INTO CEYLON 


The value of machinery imports into 
Ceylon in the first half of 1945, as shown 
by the Ceylon customs returns, included 
631,842 rupees in agricultural machinery, 
83,624 rupees in pumping machinery, 46,- 
720 rupees in refrigerating machinery, 
75,765 rupees in rubber machinery, 559,- 
782 rupees in tea machinery, 29,239 
rupees in textile machinery, and 101,692 
rupees in weighing machinery. 

Machinery imports from the United 
States in this period included agricul- 
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tural machinery valued at 571,486 rupees, 
pumping machinery at 4,965 rupees, re. 
frigerating machinery at 8,680 rupees 
rubber machinery at 21,544 rupees, and 
oil-pressing machinery at 64,419 rupees, 


CHILEAN MARKET FOR _ INSECTICIDE 
MACHINERY 


The Chilean insecticide industry of. 
fers a possible market for United States 
spraying equipment worth  approxi- 
mately $25,000 and for insecticide-many- 
facturing machinery valued at about 
$15,000. 

Manufacturers of household insectj- 
cides will need filling and container-cap- 
ping machines, agitators, pumps, blowers, 
and electric motors. The sprayers neeq- 
ed are hand sprayers for household use 
and those which develop over 200 pounds 
of pressure for agricultural purposes, 

Most of the insecticide machinery used 
in Chile before the war came from the 
United States or Germany. 


LOOTED ITALIAN EQUIPMENT REPORTED 
RECOVERED 


Recovery of quantities of machinery 
and equipment in northern Italy has 
been reported by the foreign press. 

Among large stores of looted materials 
recovered in the Alto Adige region of 
northern Italy were the equipment, ma- 
chinery, and products, valued at several] 
million lire, of the Istituto Chimico- 
Farmaceutico of Florence. Installations 
and other property of the Istituto Geo- 
grafico Militare, an organization for- 
merly employing 1,200 workers, had been 
moved from Florence to within a few 
kilometers of the German border. 

At Candido, large stores of automotive 
motors and precision instruments were 
found. Quantities of spare parts belong- 
ing to Fiat also were recovered from 
several areas. 

About 70 percent of the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and equipment of the Cantieri 
Navali in Fiume were destroyed, but 
docks and cranes of the company were 
found in fair condition. While heavy 
damage of the Stabilimento Prodotti 
Chimici was reported, the damage to 
shops for railroad repairs was slight. 

A railroad overpass and a large por- 
tion of the Palermo dock, including rail- 
road and crane, were destroyed. At the 
Genoa dock, warehouses No. 8 and No, ll 
were destroyed and warehouses No. 9 and 
No. 10 were damaged. Also damaged 
were electric installations, which are be- 
ing repaired as rapidly as possible. 

Two plants in the Milan area, engaged 
in making batteries for automobiles, tele- 
phone exchanges, telegraph, and radio, 
have been repaired and are reported to 
have sufficient materials on hand to begin 
operations. The price of batteries has 
risen from between 400 and 500 lire in 
1939 to between 10,000 and 12,000 lire at 
present. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT PURCHASED BY DAIRY 
IN PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


The most modern equipment for the 
pasteurization and bottling of milk in 
Central America will be found in 4 
Panama City plant when new equipment 
from the United States is installed. In 
20 seconds the new machinery will ac- 
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complish the former 15-minute operation 
of pasteurizing, bottling, and depositing 
the bottle of milk in the cold room. 

A refrigeration room, with a capacity 
of 2,500 cubic feet, will have 8-inch walls. 
Other features of the building will be the 
glass block walls and a special chemical- 
resistant floor. 


PRODUCTION OF OIL-WELL EQUIPMENT, 
U. 8. 8. R. 


Drill bits are on the assembly line at 
the Stalin armament plant in the Soviet 
Union, according to the Soviet press. 
Plant engineers are said to be working on 
an oil-well pump and a turbine pump for 
rotary drilling of oil wells, and the design 
department is working on improved 
machinery for the drilling of wells and 
the processing of oil. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


MINING OPERATIONS IN TURKEY 


Production of blister copper at Ergani- 
maden, Turkey, in the first 5 months of 
1945 was 3,230 metric tons. Stocks of 
blister copper reached an_ estimated 
20,000 metric tons dufing the second 
quarter of the year as a result of slow 
sales. Although no refined copper was 
produced in 1944, production in the first 
5 months of 1945 amounted to 1,360 tons 
of 99.6 percent pure copper, which was 
obtained by fire refining. 

Machinery break-downs and lack of 
transportation facilities hampered op- 
erations in the chrome and emery mines. 
The antimony mines were not in opera- 
tion during the quarter. 

Scattered deposits of chromite, magne- 
site, and bauxite have been found by the 
Turkish Mining and Prospecting Insti- 
tute as a result of geological surveys in 
Urfa, the Hatay, Adana, Mersin, and 
Antalya. Work at the copper deposits 
at Kure was held up pending a decision 
as to whether to exploit them for copper 
or for the pyrites, and operations at 
Kuvarshan, near the Soviet border, 
ceased. Copper-mining operations, at 
Murgul, a few miles from Kuvarshan, 
were expected to begin, however, as soon 
as Mining and smelter equipment could 
be obtained. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF CEMENT 


Brazil imported 3,281 metric tons of 
white cement valued at 3,273,000 cru- 
zeiros and 98.473 metric tons of gray 
cement valued at 58,708,000 cruzeiros 
during 1944. In 1943 imports of white 
cement amounted to 6,362 metric tons 
valued at 6,130,000 cruzeiros while gray 
cement imports were 6,984 metric tons 
valued at 4,048,000 cruzeiros. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


FRENCH NavaL-Stores INDUSTRY 
The French naval-stores industry is 
believed to have suffered considerable 
damage as a result of a large fire which 
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broke out in the pine forests in July. It 
is thought, however, that this year’s crop 
has not been seriously affected, and pro- 
duction is expected to be only 10 or 15 
percent lower than that of 1944. 

War damage to the pine forests does 
not appear to have been as great as was 
first feared, but the outlook for an im- 
mediate resumption of naval-stores pro- 
duction on a large scale is uncertain. 


EXPORTS FROM SPAIN 


Spain’s exports of turpentine 
amounted to 17,800 metric quintals (1 
metric quintal=220.4 pounds) in 1944, 
valued at 2,093,000 gold pesetas, accord- 
ing to official Spanish customs statistics. 

Exports of rosin, pitch, and similar 
products totaled 58,400 quintals, valued 
at 5,436,000 pesetas, Germany receiving 
all except a small amount exported to 
the United Kingdom. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PaLM-NvuT PrRopUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of palm nuts in the Belgian 
Congo in 1943 amounted to 80,208 tons, 
compared with 75,604 tons in the preced- 
ing year and 88,691 tons in 1939, accord- 
ing to official figures. 


RAPESEED PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM 


Before the war, Belgian production of 
rapeseed was inconsequential, plantings 
in 1937 having totaled only 52 hectares. 
AS a result of a vigorous Government 
program requiring the planting of rape- 
seed, substantial areas were planted in 
1943 and 1944. The official figures on 
plantings and production in recent years 
are as follows: 





Year Plantings Production 


I lectares Nilograms 


1942 1% 70, 020 
143 25, 305 38, 443, 650 
1044 ON 840 41, 038, 020 


Il I 





During 1943 and 1944, actual plant- 
ings and production of rapeseed were 
considerably below the official figures 
given above, because some of the planted 
area was plowed under and in certain 
sections rapeseed had a lower yield than 
had been estimated. Some other areas 
were reported as sown to rapeseed, but 
were actually not. 

The January 1, 1945, census indicated 
that the cultivation of rapeseed has been 
practically discontinued. 


Imports INTO U. K. 


Imports of seeds and nuts for oil, oils, 
fats, resins, and gums into Great Britain 
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in 1944 were valued at £53,700,000, in 
comparison with £55,300,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, states a British publication. 
The value of imports of manufactured 
oils, fats, and resins was £220,900,000 in 
1944 and £152,900,000 in 1943. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


The value of Canadian imports of 
paints and varnishes in July 1945— 
$801,000—showed an increase of more 
than 35 percent over the July 1944 figure 
of $583,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Imports of these materials in the first 
7 months of 1945 showed an increase in 
value of $748,000 over those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1944, totals being 
$5,129,000 and $4,381,000, respectively. 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Cuba’s imports of paints amounted to 
1,040 metric tons in 1944, according to 
Cuban customs statistics. In 1939 these 
imports totaled 540 tons. The United 
States was the sole supplier in 1944 and 
the principal source in 1939. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U. S. Imports OF Woop PuLpP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 16,764 short 
tons during the week ended October 4, 
1945. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United States 
From Sweden, by Customs District and 
Grade, Week Ended October 4, 1945 : 





Customs district and grade — Value ! 
Short 
Maine and New Hampshire tons 


Sulfite, unbleached 2 3,917 | $257, 904 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 

cial chemical grades, bleached 4 l 89 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 2 ,613 | 211, 459 
Sulfate, bleached 2 l 136 

Massachusetts: 

Sulfite, unbleached __. 666 42,733 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 


cial chemical grades* bleached 28 1, 903 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 2 2, 566 146, 445 
New York: 
Sulfite, unbleached 599 35, 577 
Sulfate (Kraft pulp), unbleached 560 33, 275 


Sulfate, bleached 
Philadelphia 

Sulfite, unbleached , 495 204, 090 

Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 209 12, 277 


a, ad 


, 109 79, 105 





Total si 16, 764 1, 024, 993 

! Revised. 

2 Represents in part arrivals during week of September 
27, for which import entries were filed during week of 
October 4, 1945. 

} Represents arrivals during week of September 27, 


for which import entries were filed during week of 
October 4, 1945. 


The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through October 4, 1945, amgunts to 207,- 
262 short tons. This tonnage was com- 
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posed of about 44 percent unbleached 
sulfite wood pulp, about 41 percent of 
unbleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), 
and about 7 percent of bleached sulfite 
grades, other than high alpha and dis- 
solving. The remaining 8 percent was 
mechanical pulp, bleached sulfate, spe- 
cial chemical grades of bleached sulfite. 
and soda pulp. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp—VE Day Through October 4, 1945 








? Quan- v. 
Item tity Value 
Short | 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, tons 
unbleached 4, 667 $174, 407 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 
bleached ; 1,177 43, 098 
Sulfite, unbleached __- 90,497 | 5,714, 220 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached 3, 244 276, 073 
Sulfite, other than rayon and special 
chemical grades, bleached 14,176 | 1,052, 550 
Sulfate (kraft pulp) unbleached___- 85, 386 | 5,339, 208 
Sulfate, bleached 8, 076 597, 493 
Soda pulp, unbleached and bleached 39 2,119 
e+... 207, 262 13, 199, 168 





1 Excludes 1,338 tons valued at $77,992 received in New 
York and described as unbleached sulfite, and 439 tons 
valued at $18,276 received in Philadelphia and described 
as mechanically ground wood pulp. Documents on these 
entries returned for verification of description. 


NORWEGIAN NEWSPRINT RATIONING 
PROGRAM 


The newsprint rationing program in 
Norway prescribes the number of pages 
each edition of a newspaper May contain, 
rather than restricting circulation or the 
tonnage of newsprint to be used. The 
smallest prewar newspapers are per- 
mitted a maximum of 4 pages and the 
largest ‘some of which had 32 pages 
before the war) a maximum of 10 pages. 
The major portion of the 100,000 tons of 
paper allotted for domestic consumption 
during the 12 months ending July 1, 1946, 
will be newsprint. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


U. K.’s PETROLEUM IMPORTS 


United Kingdom imports for consump- 
tion of refined petroleum represented 40 
percent by volume of the country’s im- 
ports of manufactured goods in 1944, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. In 1942 the 
total was only slightly larger than the 
1938 figure, but in 1944 it more than 
doubled. 


BENZOL PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Production of benzol in France con- 
tinues at a low level, owing principally 
to the lack of coal for operating gas 
works and coke ovens and to the shortage 
of coal tar. During the first 5 months of 
1945, 6,094 metric tons of benzol were 
produced, corresponding to an annual 
rate of about 14,500 tons. In the prewar 
year 1938 the output was 70,000 tons; 
production during the occupation period 
ranged from 35,000 to 40,000 tons per 
annum. Current estimates place the 
total 1945 output at 16,000 tons. 

Because of the coal shortage, the 
amount of benzol stripped from illumi- 
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nating gas has been small since the be- 
ginning of 1944, especially at the large 
Paris gas works. In 1943 production at 
those works averaged 600 tons per month, 
but during the period January—May 1945 
it dropped to 205 tons monthly. 

Collieries produced 4,459 tons of benzol 
of the 6,094 produced during the first 5 
months of 1945, gas plants accounted for 
1,025 tons, and 507 tons came from steel 
works and the remaining 103 tons from 
tar distilleries. 


Railway 
Equipment 


RAILWAY CARS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak Railway, as of July 
1, 1945, possessed only 12,654 freight and 
5,490 passenger cars. This is consider- 
ably less than earlier estimates (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 22, 
1945, under the heading “Economic Con- 
ditions”). According to the Czechoslo- 
vak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, this 
number was insufficient for the move- 
ment of foodstuffs and other necessities. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Koxk-Saciz CuttTivaTion, U. S. S. R. 


Cultivation of kok-sagiz on the collec- 
tive farms of the Ukraine, Soviet Union, 
has met with considerable success, ac- 
cording to the Moscow press. The yield 
per acre is expected almost to equal that 
of the tropical tree Hevea brasiliensis, 
the world’s principal source of crude rub- 
ber supply. The plant is resistant to cold 
and disease and promises strong compe- 
tition to the tropical rubber tree. 

From its discovery in 1932 growing 
wild in the Tien Shan Mountains until 
several years ago, cultivation had been 
a problem of labor and yields. In its 
wild state the plant was sturdy but when 
cultivated it flourished on some planta- 
tions and perished on others in the same 
area. An ex-schoolteacher, now a prom- 
inent geneticist, solved the problem when 
he journeyed to the Tien Shan, observed 
the kok-sagiz in its native region and 
decided to plant the seeds on wasteland 
under conditions resembling the original 
as nearly as possible. This simple meth- 
od was successful for the seed took root 
and sprouted where heretofore sprout- 
ing had been one of the main problems 
in the plant’s cultivation. It is reported 
that now 100 percent of the seeds have 
sprouted, the rubber-bearing roots are 
heavier, and only one tenth the former 
labor is required. 
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The kok-sagiz area is to be extendeg 
next spring when easier farming wil] be 
possible with a specially designed seeder 
and machines for use throughout from 
sowing to harvesting. 


Shipbuilding 


ACTIVITIES OF INDIAN SHIPYARDS 


Indian shipyards made repairs during 
the war to 6,500 vessels of the United Na. 
tions, representing a tonnage of 38,840,. 
000, according to a recent Indian press 
release. Defensive equipment, including 
5,825 tons of plastic armor, was installed 
in merchant vessels calling at Indian 
ports, and vessels were given “degaus. 
sing” protection against magnetic mines, 
About 52,000 workers were recruited and 
800 Italian prisoners of war worked in 
naval and commercial ship repair yards, 

The construction program of the Roya] 
Indian Navy was undertaken in Indian 
yards, where building activity ranged 
from steel minesweepers and antisubma- 
rine patrol boats to 16-foot dinghies, 
wooden barges, and the normal “country 
craft.” Supplies of essential machinery 
and material, chiefly steel, were obtained 
from the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

At present 56 firms in India are en- 
gaged in shipbuilding and ship repairs, 


SWEDEN BUILDING SHIPS FOR NORWAY 


Orders placed in Sweden by Norwegian 
shipowners for 300,000 tons of ships have 
been distributed among the larger con- 
cerns for completion within the shortest 
possible period, the foreign press reports. 
An additional Norwegian order for 700,- 
000 tons of shipping is expected to pro- 
vide employment forthe next 3 years. 


Special Products 


Too. ImMporRTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Implements and tools imported into 
British Guiana in the second quarter of 
1945 had a value of $66,779 compared 
with $44,453 in-the preceding quarter. 
($1 British Guiana currency =$0.83404 
U. S. currency.) 


New MATCH FACTORY IN EGYPT 


A new factory started production of 
book matches in Cairo, Egypt, in May. 
Potassium chlorate has been obtained 
from military stocks, but it is expected 
that a plant established by the match 
company for the manufacture of this 
material will soon provide sufficient 
quantities for the factory as well as 4 
surplus for export. 


PARAGUAYAN MARKET FOR WINDOW BLINDS 


Most Paraguayan homes have case- 
ment windows which open inward and 
thus obviate the need for venetian blinds. 
Some form of venetian blind, however, 
has been in use since 1915. At present, 
a blind or shutter is used which is in- 
stalled on the outside rather than the in- 
side of the window and operates on 4 
metal grooved frame. This blind is 
easily manipulated from the inside by 4 
sash cord. It is ideal for the climate in 
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Paraguay, as it can also be extended out- 
ward to form an awning over the window 
and thus provide shade while admitting 
the air. It can also act as a guard against 
forced entry into the home. 

At one time there was a vogue for a 
blind very similar to the venetian-type 
blind used in the United States, which 
was placed between the casement window 
and the outside grille. Inability to with- 
stand the elements made its use imprac- 
ticable, however, and that type of blind 
is no longer used. 

The cost of this type of blind is rather 
high—more than $12 (U.S. currency) per 
square yard. Many builders prefer the 
less expensive jalousied shutter which 
can also be locked for protection. 

Roll porch shades are used to a con- 
siderable extent in Paraguay. Slats for 
such shades are generally about one- 
quarter of an inch thick and are bound 
together with tin strips interlaced in 
chain fashion and tacked to each slat 
with two brads. Made to specification 
by the local carpenter shops, they are 
usually unpainted or, if painted, are a 
dark green. Because of their heavier 
construction and the use of tin rather 
than cord, they are more durable than 
imported shades and are preferred by 
most Paraguayans. These porch ‘shades 
are sold at wholesale for approximately 
$1.65 (U. S. currency) per square yard, 
which is far lower in price than a com- 
parable product imported from the 
United States. 

From 1936 to 1940, Argentina supplied 
most of Paraguay’s imports of venetian 
blinds and wooden shutters. In 1939 a 
small amount was imported from Japan. 

To compete successfully in the Para- 
guayan market, blinds would have to 
sell at a price not higher than that of 
the locally manufactured product. 


EIRE’S IMPORTS OF CONTAINERS 


During the first 6 months of 1945 Eire’s 
expenditures for imported material for 
butter boxes totaled £17,870 compared 
with £3,141 in the corresponding period 
in 1944, according to the foreign press. 
The amount spent for casks, kegs, and 
barrels was £12,416 for the 6 months com- 
pared with £15,594 in the like period in 
1944, 


BICYCLE MARKET, PORTUGAL 


Bicycles manufactured or assembled 
in Portugal are estimated at about 9.000 
annually. In 1944 approximately 150,- 
000 bicycles were registered in that 
country. These include men’s touring, 
men’s racing, and women’s, juveniles’, 
and children’s bicycles. As a means of 
transportation and sport, bicycles are of 
increasing interest in Portugal, especi- 
ally in the north, where the density of 
population is greater and industrial ac- 
tivities are more important. 

Bicycles with hand brakes are much 
preferred, and are now manufactured in 
Portugal in sufficient quantities to care 
for local needs. Rear hubs on about 94 
percent of the bicycles are 41% inch over- 
all length and the remainder are of 
shorter types used in racing bicycles. 

There are only two important firms 
Manufacturing or assemblying bicycles, 
but there are numerous small assembling 
shops. From 1940 to 1944 Portugal im- 
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ported 1,858 bicycles. Prices of domes- 
tic bicycles are determined by their num- 
ber of accessories and type of plating 
and range from $60 to $120. 


PUBLICATIONS EXPORTED FROM SWITZER- 
LAND 


Declared exports of publications from 
the Geneva consular district of Switzer- 
land (the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, and 
Valais) from January through July 
amounted to 10,453 pounds valued at 
$9,790. During the 7 months this dis- 
trict also exported 137 pounds of calen- 
dars valued at $246 and 110 pounds of 
post cards valued at $258. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF BRICKS 


Imports of refractory bricks into Brazil 
increased from 9,703 metric tons valued 
at 11,884,000 cruzeiros in 1943 to 15,242 
metric tons valued at 15,668,000 cru- 
zeiros in 1944. Silica brick imports in 
1944 totaled 3,536 metric tons valued at 
3,901,000 cruzeiros as compared with im- 
ports of 5,610 metric tons valued at 7,- 
921,000 cruzeiros in 1943. Over 97 per- 
cent of the total amount of refractory 
brick and 94 percent of the silica brick 
imported in 1944 came from the United 
States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


In prewar years the Canadian cotton- 
textile industry supplied about 70 per- 
cent of domestic requirements, the 
woolen and worsted industry between 
50 and 60 percent, the rayon industry 
80 to 90 percent ,the full-fashioned in- 
dustry nearly 100 percent, and other sec- 
tions of the knitting industry about 80 
to 85 percent, according to a Canadian 
trade journal. The publication predicts 
expansion of Canada’s textile industry, 
with new plants and modernization of 
existing ones, especially the woolen and 
worsted, rayon, and knitting sections. 
It is believed in some quarters that Can- 
ada’s wartime production indicates the 
ability of the textile industry to produce 
a quantity equal to prewar domestic con- 
sumption. 


Cotton and Products 


Cotton Crop, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


In July the Sao Paulo Secretariat of 
Agriculture estimated that not more 
than 8 percent of the cotton crop was 
left to be picked. Reliable crop esti- 
mates at that time placed the total Sao 
Paulo crop at between 200,000 and 220,- 
000 metric tons. 

Up to the end of July, 118,000 metric 
tons of Sao Paulo cotton had been classi- 
fied, compared with 281,000 tons at the 
end of July 1944. 

Cotton consumption by Sao Paulo 
mills during the first half of 1945 
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amounted to 39.166 metric tons, accord- 
ing to trade statistics, compared with 
40,352 tons during the first half of 1944 
and 39,350 during the first half of 1943. 
The 1941 consumption for the compa- 
rable period amounted to only 25,175 
metric tons. Of the 1945 consumption, 
34,243 tons was Paulista cotton. 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 


Canada’s total consumption of cotton 
for the year ended July 31, 1945, has been 
estimated by the Cotton Institute of 
Canada at 370,835 bales (478 pounds 
each), compared with 395,426 bales in 
the corresponding 12 months of 1943-44. 

During 1944 Canadian mills produced 
about 164,000,000 pounds of cotton yarns, 
compared with 183,000,000 pounds in 1943 
and 210,000,000 pounds in each of the 
2 preceding years. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE WOOL MARKET 


Wool exports from Argentina during 
June totaled 30,464 bales, compared with 
10,677 bales in May 1945 and 24,321 bales 
in June 1944. The bulk of the June ship- 
ments—22,223 bales—went to the United 
States. 

According to Argentine press sources, 
shipments from October 1, 1944, to June 
30, 1945, totaled 125,997 bales, compared 
with 182,447 bales during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding season. This 
amounted to 68,112 metric tons and 100,- 
060 metric tons, respectively, on a grease- 
wool basis. 

The United States took more than 98,- 
000 bales during the period mentioned 
in the 1944-45 season and 158,000 bales 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding season. 

Commercial stocks on July 1 were 
equivalent to 177,627 metric tons on a 
grease-wool basis, according to official 
sources. This amount included wool al+ 
ready sold to importers abroad and 
awaiting shipment. 


AUSTRALIAN WoOoL SITUATION 


Widespread rains in June and July 
practically terminated the drought 
which plagued Australian wool growers 
throughout the season, although large 
patches of the pastoral areas needed 
still further rainfall. 

Sheep losses were greatest’ in New 
South Wales, where more than 46 per- 
cent of Australia’s sheep population was 
pastured on March 31, 1944. During the 
year ended March 31, 1945, according 
to statistics of that State, 11,370,000 
sheep died, 7,370,000 of this number being 
victims of the drought, leaving an esti- 
mated 46,662,000. 

The average bale of Australian wool 
in the 1944-45 season weighed 303 pounds 
compared with 309 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season. 

Wool carried over from 1944—45 into 
the current season amounted to 43,347 
bales, compared with a carry-over of 
77,039 bales from the 1943-44 season. 

The 1945-46 appraisement season was 
getting under way in the various Aus- 
tralian States during August. Wools 
coming into Sydney in early August 
showed the ravages of drought. Recent 
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estimates place the 1945-46 clip at not 
more than 2,800,000 bales. 

Stocks of appraised wool held in Aus- 
tralia on June 30 amounted to approxi- 
mately 5,057,000 bales, Exports during 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1945, are 
shown in the following table. 





{In bales] 
Scoured wool, 
Greasy wool tops, noils 
and waste 


Country 


1943-44 1944-45 1943-44 1944-45 


United Kingdom 
Canada 

Other British countries 
Mexico 

United States 

Other foreign countries__. 


645, 528 843, 846111, 139133, O11 
35,173 16,743) 31,153) 33,165 
6,449 6,872) 25, 661 
10, 236 


19, 646 
12, 743 
806, 893 775, 215 104, 464/127, 635 

9, 483' 26,228 6,473) 13, 787 





SouTH AFRICAN WooL MARKET 


During the season ended July 31, 1945, 
the Union of South Africa’s wool produc- 
tion was estimated at about 710,000 bales, 
representing a decline of 60,000 bales 
from that of the preceding season. (As 
practically no wool is sold in July, this 
figure is thought to approximate sales 
of wool for the selling year ended June 
30, 1945.) Decrease in production was 
attributable largely to drought during 
the season, which resulted in consider- 
able mortality among the sheep and in- 
creased slaughterings to meet food 
shortages. 

Of total production, only about 50,000 
bales were delivered to Union of South 
Africa mills. 

During the 12 months ended June 30, 
1945, nearly 76,000 bales of wool were 
exported to the United States from the 
Union, 59,021 bales of grease wool and 
15,991 bales of scoured wool. 


Imports of Wool and Products into the 
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Stocks on hand at the end of June 

amounted to 1,567,000 bales, compared 

with 1,127,900 bales on June 30, 1944. 


Woo. FABRICS FOR CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION, 
CANADA 


Civilian supplies of woolen and 
worsted fabrics in Canada may rise to 
31,500,000 yards in 1945, compared with 
nearly 30,000,000 in 1944 and a wartime 
low of 25,800,000 in 1942, according to 
a Canadian trade journal. A production 
of 22,500,000 yards for civilian purposes, 
plus imports of not less than 9,000,000 
yards, would make up this total. 

The accompanying table sets forth 
wool-fabric consumption in Canada over 
the 10-year period, 1936 to 1945, inclusive. 








Wool-Fabric Consumption in Canada’ 
{In thousands of yards 
Cana- 
Calendar dian Mil Civil Im otal 
years produc tary ian ports civilian 
tion 
1936 17, 542 17,542 | 12,021 29, 563 
1937 18, ONS 18. OSS 13. 674 41. 762 
1938 14, 346 14, 346 10, 780 25, 126 
1939 17, 190 ’ 16, 593 11,414 28. OOF 
1940 2%, 394 9, 959 16, 435 14, 78S 1, 223 
1941 26, 770 4, 746 22,024 | 14,159 36, 183 
1942 27, 796 15, 247 2, 549 13, 209 25, 758 
1943 2, 363 13, O55 13, 3088 12, 430 MH, 23s 
lu44 25, 236 5.2905 | 20.031 &, O37 = OOS 
1945 8, 500 $000 22.500 1000 “1M 
Woven fabrics of wool, or containing wool, calendar 
vears 1936-45 inclusive 
2 Estimates 


U. K.’s Woo. Imports, 1938-44 


Imports of wool and wool products 
into the United Kingdom, as reported by 
the Board of Trade, are set forth in the 
following table, for the years 1938 to 1944, 
inclusive: 


United Kingdom, 1938 14 





f 


Type of wool or product 10.38 





Raw woo] 1,000 Ib 881,325 | 900,558 |1, 075, 412 7 411,405 | 269, 51 \ 
Alpaca, vicufia, and llama do 2 442 2 659 6 001 ~o4 47 SAI ‘ 
Camels’ hair do 1,014 2 1. 308 €31 1 67 19 
Mohair do 5, 662 7, 452 7. 781 4,123 & 4s si) 
Wool waste and noils do__. 8, 237 960 2. 488 7 f R10 R72 
Woolen and hair rags hundredweight 280,638 | 204, 70 Mi, 142 69, 498 0, 201 OOK 13. O78 
Wool tops 1,000 Ib 636 2 490 i 
Woolen and worsted yarns do 3. 209 5. 108 4 ) 5Y " &2 
Woolen and worsted tissues_. 1,000 sq. yd 11. 822 10. 101 1 679 141 , re ~ 
Woolen and worsted tissues (all other des- 
criptions 1,000 sq. yd 2 459 1. 974 115 4 7 
Blankets hundredweight 7s Hib 772 242 ‘ 674 129 
Carpets sq yd__|3, 980, 767 (2,825, 261 1, O80, 609 20,95] $4, 35] 1 328 47 
Source: Report 60, Bradford, Aug. 21, 1945, pages 1 to 3 


MORE WORKERS NEEDED IN U. K.’s WOOL 
INDUSTRY 


Prior to the war, workers in the United 
Kingdom’s woolen and worsted industry 
numbered about 240,000; but by the 
middle of 1945 the number is reported 
to have decreased to about 140,000, ac- 
cording to British trade sources. Al- 
though an increase of 80,000 workers is 
needed by the industry, no more than 
a 10 percent increase over the present 
number is expected by the end of 1945. 


Woot DELIVERIES AT MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


Wool deliveries from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo market dur- 


ing July amounted to about 534 metric 
tons, in addition to approximately 200 
tons delivered by cart in June and not 
previously reported. For the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, through July 31, 1945, 
deliveries totaled 67,753 metric tons, com- 
pared with 60,757 tons of the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding season. 
During this period 156,108 bales of 
483 kilograms, or approximately 75,400 
metric tons, were exported, compared 
with 93,518 bales (about 45,169 metric 
tons) during the corresponding period 
of the preceding season. The United 
States was the principal customer, tak- 
ing 87 percent in the 10-month period 
of 1944-45 and about 90 percent during 
the corresponding period of 1943-44. 


> 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 
BELGIAN LINEN INDUSTRY 


Belgium’s linen industry has the cg. 
pacity to produce daily 175,000 square 
yards of linen cloth, 55,000 square yards 
of light sailcloth and tarpaulins, ang 
33,000 square yards of heavy sailcloth, 
according to a foreign trade journal. As 
a result of the war, it is said, Belgium 
lost 5 percent of its flax-spinning equip. 
ment and approximately 200 looms, 


Wearing Apparel 
BRITISH GUIANA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


During 1944 British Guiana exported 
apparel valued at $148,890 (British Gui- 
ana currency), compared with a valua- 
tion of $94,046 for such exports in 1943. 
1 British Guiana dollar = $0.83404 in U. gs. 
currency.) 

Imports of hosiery and underwear 
items in 1944 amounted to 16,648 dozen. 
compared with 29,242 dozen in 1943, 


CANADIAN FULL-FASHIONED- HOSIERY 
STATISTICS 


The following table, which appeared 
in a Canadian trade journal, sets forth 
full-fashioned hosiery _ statistics for 
Canada for the 9-year period, 1936 to 
1945, inclusive: 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ntatisties 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The tobacco crop in the Dominican Re- 
public is one of the best in several years, 
reports the trade, with an expected har- 
vest of 300,000 quintals. In 1945, 131,053 
tareas (6.5 tareas~—1 acre) were devoted 
to tobacco cultivation, compared with 
75,707 tareas cultivated lastyear. 

Exports of leaf tobacco during the 
first 6 months of 1945 amounted to 2,519,- 
946 kilograms, valued at $842,896, 4 
great increase over the 360,427 kilo- 
grams, worth $66,521, exported in the 
preceding year. Imports of tobacco 


(leaf) in the first 3 months of 1945 
amounted to 18,890 kilograms, valued at 
$23,072, almost all coming from the 


(Continued on p. 52) 
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or decoration (includ- foods and preparat EI 
ing wall paper f substances for the 
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common and deter- D r 1 or 
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6 Trade mark Class No. and product 1 
— l | Date of Sulfamidol___________ 75—Drugs and phar- i 
| Date of tie enaite Class No. and product | publi- maceutical prod- is 
a Trade-mark | Class No. and product | — saint cation ucts. i 
dli- sti cation ii 
on | ; —e -— a Bo 7 a i 
moay % at 10. il 
Bi a. ; 1945 Minocridin---_-~---__- fodi ubli- P 
45 } 1945 3 El | 44—Common and de- | Sept. 21 ee 62—Periodical pub ul 
t. 24 rebecolan 23-—Cotton piece goods Sept. 26 Limo. ...- owes tergent soaps. Stared enitenss. : 
— 29 ow apne _ and blueing for wash- Skyways______-_____-. a 4 
0. artilicial) plece goods. | ing. sa 10. 
‘ yhe ace ’ 0. See ; Newsweek___....._.- 4 
0 Bufox gp ape Tats Wilbra.- ---| 1--Varnishes ant SU. “a The Magazine of News Do. a 
0, . on - cleansing soap._..| Sept. 20. bee on al weber 9 + pd tog De Significance. Do. y 
0 pane i8—-A hair “yon =e Gladiador.......-- « Seeadies~citinn tidhenitian: settee i 
eX 6—Machines (except | 0. cuadaor.— 2 _ Hi 
” sicesaal ge cat ig Ae dati filed on the dates indicated. S 
Sa Chile.—Notice of application for regis- In Bousdor a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 2 
aig 7h ve meee imple- Do. tration of the following trade-marks i pires before the first notice of the mark ) 
Imperador ments. published in the Diario Oficial of Octo er . r d Thirty days from such 
+ Chemical substances | Te. siti st be filed within is published. ggg 
= | ted, for, agriculture) | sides tom Uaanat aan tion: publication is allowed in which to file 
Seat, cal cals | a ne ee opposition, although a protest may be 
e f , and sanitary t ho : 
a Trade mark Class No. and product received before Ministerial or sg 
Specilline — ee Oe. Sormestrol____-.----- sr _ granting the registration is —— oo 
5 ine 2 . \ pharmaceutical Do. a ca p Ministerial Resolution is usually ger 
Sumedine product - oan - De, within a period of 1 week to 1 —* . 
* oA “pharmaceutical a... Do. ter the date of last aus tas rer of 
Yo oh pied | De. Chademin___-_______. Do. usually made within 30 day 
Fontarsol . eid to be used for Benerva---__- -~------- 9 first publication: 
0. veterinary purposes Ephynal. Os ce ee Do. 
Fontamide do si dn 9 alata Do. Date of 
: 10—A_ pharmaceutical ee Do. iad tie aiiaadl Product appli- 
prodes t — Syntrogel____- : De. cation 
Setateatemnice 2—A pharmaceutical | Do. Syntropan........... De. ee APTS 7 Pe ae Bi nt 
Ganidar product to be used for oe Do | 1946 
veter dered Lang) saps Clinasul ------~~-----. Do. ‘ afifa Chilena | Registration of trade | Jun.6 
Eureka - tony oy — me oo nigh gE Do. de, Trenepartes | name “Expreso Villa- 
nae ieee ssttiad Do. Tn oo Do. “Expreso Villa- longa. 
Kadinon ’ Speman Homovit______- sinchecl longa” it = 1a 
product Do. ae Medicinal preparations | Aug. 1 
Colorado is—Perfumes and Do. Asmatur- - --- - ath Do. Uro-Pental oad pharmaceuticals. | 
D0, — scented soaps. Prep- Otosul._ i yr 7" Do. — pe Sigek Bs eye aa | Do. 
ae agp tor oan Dentisul __ -__- --- Do. Vilactal Ber eee 25 Do. 
ant conservation of nie i cay De eaClal o “aE ae Oo. 
e and hair, and “ 2. Urotonil - 5 é 7 
— an ? ombe and Cae Do. Caehexane Chemical 8 Sees Do 
De other toilet articles not Beglucos --____- pa Do. si) Medicinal and pharma- | Do. 
Do, specified err Do. Hemarsi | evatieal prodinste. 
Atomica 1} Animal and “ get : Sept. 21 Ginocilina- ----- Do. Maleil tip Sak eps agains Do. 
Do ny AM ner it Otocilina _- ee Do. Eutonal é do w+ ee een----- | _ 
yt sal and pre para- Dermocilina- - -_- % Do. Hepamalt _ or e2e---- aa 
Do. tion of substances for Gargocilina _--_- -- Do. Globogenol me co athadgeen ft ade Do. 
the : ime purpose, pre- PO Do. Laboratorios-On ee 0 rade 
erved or not : Dicceros. ....44 ---- Do. La Victoria OE ee eT 
Eterno S—FYCREOR, , SCHNLIRO oe Carbo-Guanid - << Do. Vacidisal ; Registration of trade | Aug. 9 
” including for indus- Rintiasin...........- - Do. paibinrck name for protection of | 
trial, educational, end on. Ix yharmaceutical, chem- 
utility purposes, Olevibron- -~---- 0. Pal and biological | 
measures and scales of Sualax- -- Do. products. : 
ill = kinds instru- Luteal....- iin ey Berdinet Registration of commer- | Aug. 11 
ments Raquiferol _-.._------ 0. cial name. | 
| "s ras sole Calcihierrol ------ Do. Domino Thread and yarn in gen- | Aug. 13 
medicinal, — surgical, Folisedal - ali Do. KC Senna ibe 
Mecicinas, . esos “al Do. Ive Serums and vaccines Aug. 
Do veterinary for cura Cacofera — : Do Ne Asma Pharmaceutical product | Aug. 24 
tive purposes in rela- on ee a Neo-Asmé or cuniading tem 
on, 3S or - ‘ani SEER... ~~ n= no mn Do. chial infections and 
| Offic ‘suppl s and a. bome { : Do. Bene: medicinal Do 
tlice pile an 5 ‘ ymed_. . sNetas iological, ? “inal, = 
De equipment of all kinds Bete stron Lab¢ Do. Lingueta: — Mee | 
. except paper) Iodatol --- . Do wepatations “grow 
Denia 411—Powdered milk te Quadrafos_-__.--_.- - Do. sab : 
‘ty 1ins of all kinds 0 ar as ss : | de 0. 
sYs 4 7 un - = ~ Carboseptil _- Do. re ree =~ Phe 
| Bovinol 2 MK mic i f Foskatin - Do Negrita Registration of trade | Aug. 25 
used for agricultural Katinfos.. ; - iO. I a. name “Negrita.”” . 
betes pee bk Do. Liquors and alcoholic | Aug. 27 
erinary, and sanitary Fenovermin_.__ ---- Do. a — in general. 
purposes Vermilina___..___-- Do. ‘iit Bands, rope, adhesive | Aug. 28 
Quimicalia }—Chemical substances Do. Sanivermin- - PINs we dlasters, and adhesive 
4U . _ Do. I . y 
and other pre aL Vermitiazin. = Do. substances for use in 
‘ seep i: shanenen ? Lisovermin_- -- —- Do. the repair - clothing, 
Vaccines and biocul- Activermina.-______-- Do. 5 ate ges yy 
tures for use in medi Rubina.-_-..-..---.- Do. Vanter.........---. shirts, neckties, pa- 
ne and in pharmacy Varsol................-. Do. jamas, shirts in gen- 
Uretramina X— A , y armaceutical Do. OR ssi. writin. stent Do. eral. thesi Do 
produc ; ” nea we Bands, rope, adhesive 0. 
Gloves is—P fumes A. nd Do. jp meen Cadena. ....- pleshens —- adhesive 
aden ae a : : substances for use in 
Se oe at” ad nda ey the senaie of clothing, 
arations for cleaning Matamil -~------- Do. in fabrics, ete. ‘ 
stacy 9 no Termidol. ee Do. Cafinervina-. .| Pharmaceutical product | Sept.6 
brushes. Combs and Termidon. oe Do. { . for combating nervous 
eo | Do. disturbances. 
ot specihec 
Eucryl rte Do. Wander........ eee Do. 
Colag 3—A pharmaceutical | Do. Exidol Maltex-_____- Do. 
Olagolin. .. i 
preparation Do Pantalgin Wander____-. Do. 
Sulfadrops do “4 Dolimultina Wander__ Do. aie ‘ in Van- 
Jeska. o—SSrlumes BEA) He. lex Maltex_________ Do. A newly incorporated concern r 
Do. scented soaps Prep- ieee Do couver, British Columbia, Canada, will 
arations for cleaning -T_--.--~- ----- . ’ 2 P . on 
Do. ood consers ation of Sultalidine_-___- . Do. manufacture optical and coerce ie 
ept. 26. teeth and hair, and Suitatalin........... Do. struments. This company is cap: — 
Do. brushes. Combs and PE sriaivicanwaes Do. at $50,000, according to the foreign press. 
other —_ articles Azosulta._....._____. Do. ’ , 
not specified. 7 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 22, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 661—Current Export Bulletin No. 284, 
October 15, 1945 


I. Export License Applications (Form 
FEA 419) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective immediately 
the following modifications have been 
made in the submission of export license 
applications (form FEA 419): 

A. Only two copies, original and dupli- 
cate, of the export license application 
(form FEA 419) must be submitted by 
the applicant. It is suggested that ex- 
porters, in preparing an addition copy 
for their own reference, continue to use 
the quintuplicate copy for this purpose. 

B. Answers to the following questions 
on the. export license application (form 
FEA 419) may be omitted except as indi- 
cated: 

1. Question 7g. 

2. Question 7h except for shipments of 
coal (see Current Export Bulletin No. 
281). 

3. Question 8. 

4. Question 13a and 13b. 

5. Question 14b. 

C. Exporters are reminded that the 
quantity to be shipped should continue 
to be shown under question 7b, expressed 
in terms of the units specified in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, pages 
8 to 86. 


II. Further Restoration of Private Trade 
to French North Africa 


Effective immediately, the Foreign 
Economic Administration announces a 
limited restoration of private trade for 
textiles and textile products to French 
North Africa (Algeria, French Morocco, 
and Tunisia). Current Export Bulletin 
No. 255 (Announcement 632 in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly for July 14), subject 
II, is amended accordingly. Export li- 
cense applications for these commodities 
may be submitted to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., in accordance with the procedure 
described for Group A destinations in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 184, as amended by Current Export 
Bulletin No. 283, subject II, (Announce- 
ment 660 in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
for October 20). 

Exporters are cautioned that the res- 
toration of private trade does not affect 
the import license requirements of 
French North Africa and that the 
French Government has indicated that 
at present import licenses for textiles and 
textile products will be granted only to 
the following three organizations: Comp- 
toir des Fils et Tissus, Morocco; Office 


U.S. Export Control and 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Algerien des Textiles, Algeria; and Office 
du Commerce Exterieur, Tunisia. U.S. 
exporters should continue to state the 
import license number or indicate “none” 
under question 5 of all export license ap- 
plications, Form FEA 419, for proposed 
shipments to this area. 


III. Eire Removed From Blockade Control Per- 
mit Procedure 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, Eire is 
removed from the Blockade Control Permit 
Procedure, and commodities destined to Eire 
no longer require a blockade control permit. 
However, a blockade control number will still 
be assigned on all validated licenses covering 
exports to Eire. 

Exporters may now submit applications for 
licenses to export commodities to Eire upon 
receipt of a firm order from the importer in 
Eire and without waiting for notification 
from the Foreign Economic Administration to 
do so. They are reminded that since Eire is 
included in country Group K, all commodities 
not on the “Positive List’, as announced in 
Current Export Bulletins Nos. 276, 278, and 
281 (Announcements 653, 655, and 658 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Sept. 22 and 
Oct. 13), may be exported under general li- 
cense to Eire. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 195-196, Part II, Title A, Item 9, is 
amended accordingly 


IV. Lumber—Certification of Purchase Orders 


Effective immediately, the procedure out- 
lined in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
18, pages 159-160, item 30 “Lumber—Certifi- 
cation of Purchase Orders” is no longer ap- 
plicable and is hereby rescinded. 

This action is taken since WPB Order 
L-335, which required that all lumber pur- 
chase orders calling for delivery and receipt 
after July 31, 1944 must be certified, has been 
revoked by War Production Board Priorities 
Regulation No. 31, effective September 30, 
1945. 


V. All United States East Coast and Gulf Forts 
Now Open to Vessels of Any Registry 
Neutral As Well As Allied Nations 
All restrictions imposed by the Navy De- 

partment on neutral shipping with respect 

to the use of ports of entry for loading cargo 
on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico seaboards 
have been relaxed 

Therefore, vessels of any registry may now 
load at United States East Coast and United 

States Gulf ports 


No. 662—Current Export Bulletin No. 
285, October 19, 1945 


EXPORTATION OF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
PRODUCED IN 1945 AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A LIMITED PRODUCTION LICENSE FOR 
SuCH VEHICLES 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces the establishment of a limited pro- 
duction license for passenger automobiles 
produced in 1945. This procedure, an alter- 
native to submitting individual export license 
applications, is available for manufacturer- 
exporters only. 

A. A single limited production license cov- 
ering proposed exportations of passenger au- 
tomobiles classified under Schedule B Nos. 
790700 through 791000 and produced in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of WPB Order 
L-352 will be issued by the Foreign Economic 
Administration upon application by any 
manufacturer. 


B. Application for Limited Production 


October 27, 1945 


License for Passenger Automobiles Produceg 
in 1945. 

1. The manufacturer-exporter shall pre- 
pare in triplicate an application consistin, 
of the limited production license application 
form FEA 48, and the application for a dis. 
tribution schedule for passenger automobiles 
produced in 1945, form FEA 38, and shal] 
attach thereto an acknowledgment card, 
form FEA 116. Each copy of the application 
must be signed, and the application submit. 
ted to the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C., as soon as possible. The ap- 
plicant should enter in the space provided 
under item 4, section I, form FEA 48, the 
total number of passenger automobiles coy. 
ered by the application. 

2. The manufacturer-exporter shall indj. 
cate in column (b) of the distribution sched. 
ule, form FEA 38, his proposed exports to 
each country or group of countries of pas- 
senger automobiles produced for export un- 
der his authorized program . When a country 
to which exportation is anticipated is not al. 
ready listed under column (a), the applicant 
shall write in the name of the country or 
countries in the spaces provided. 

3. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will review each application for a distribution 
schedule for passenger automobiles pro- 
duced in 1945; will indicate in column (c) 
the number approved for export under the 
limited production license to each country; 
and will return the official distribution sched. 
ule and the limited production license to 
the producer named thereon. Not more than 
the quantity of vehicles indicated in column 
(Cc) may be exported to the country or group 
of countries indicated in column (a) against 
the limited production license for passenger 
automobiles 

C. Export Clearance Under Limited Pro. 
duction License for Passenger Automobiles) 

1. When shipping under a limited produc- 
tion license for passenger automobiles, the 
manufacturer-exporter shall indicate the fol- 
lowing on the shipper’s export declaration 
(form 7525-V) under column 3, in addition 
to other required information the symbol 
LPL and the license number. The use of the 
LPL symbol and number in this manner con- 
stitutes certification by the exporter of his 
compliance with the provisions of the lim- 
ited production license for passenger auto- 
mobiles. Collectors of customs are author- 
ized to clear such shipments without the 
presentation of the LPL license 

2. Each limited production license for 
passenger automobiles produced in 1945 is 
valid for 31 days beyond the end of the 
calendar year (i. e., January 31, 1946) in 
which it is issued unless noted otherwise on 
the face of the form FEA 48 

D. Amendment Procedure.' 

1. Manufacturer-exporters may submit re- 
quests for amendment of the distribution 
schedule established by an approved form 
FEA 38 by letter, in triplicate, to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Machinery Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Amendments to any out- 
standing limited production license for pas- 
senger automobiles may be made by the 
Foreign Economic Admunistration without 
advance notification 

2. Notification of amendment, whether 
indicating approval of a change requested by 
the manufacturer-exporter or announcing an 
amendment initiated by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, will be sent in letter 
form by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to the manufacturer-exporter for attach- 
ment to the outstanding limited production 
license for passenger automobiles. 

E. Exportations by Manufacturer-Erpor- 
ters Under Individual Export Licenses.' 

1, Manufacturer-exporters or their agents 
may submit individual export license applica- 
tions (form FEA 419) for proposed exporta- 
tions of passenger automobiles produced in 


‘The requirements set forth in parts B, C, 
D, E, and F have been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, under date of October 12 
and approval number BB 31-RO100, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942 
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iced 1945 which were not authorized under SR : : ITs 
column (c) of form FEA 38 for shipment eo 
pre- under an LPL license. ber - eae Os 
ting 9. Manufacturer-exporters who have not mM mericadn 6 & nN 
jon, applied or received a limited production : PUSAN 
dis- license may submit individual export license : ge 
iles applications (form FEA 419) for proposed 
hall exportations of passenger automobiles pro- NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
ard, duced in 1945 with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
tion 3, Each manufacturer-exporter shall charge Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
red against his authorized program by country gourdes to a dollar. 
a each automobile produced in 1945 which is 
= to be aoa ceomendem emnan, license or Average rate Latest available quotation 
under —_ 
ided ; mts by E ters Who Are Sr a ae — “Taipriciatin cas meres 
F. Shipments by Exporters 10 Are Not 
the org. | i}. 
nufacturers a : | Approxi- | 
coy- ~~ carters who are not manufacturers Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange sine aii ae mate | 
. t license applic: 8 3 (an- | an- 5 equiva- a 
ndi- may submit bs xpor i ou ‘PI aC ations (form nual) | nual) (month- Rate | lent in Date 
FEA 419) for proposed exportations of passen- } ly) Be a a 
hed- ger automobiles produced in 1945. Such $ | currency | 
5 to export license applications must have at- = . Ree Gale ee Pee ieee ure Ce See ee 
a tached thereto a statement from the passen- - a ; s 
un- ger automobile manufacturer that the Argentina _| Paper peso ps . - ae 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | $0. 2681 July 31, 1945 
cae passenger automobiles to be exported will be Bid Sree eee ° a <o he He -~ ~ 
cant charged to that manufacturer’s authorized | Free market. -._-...- 4.06 4.03 | 4.03 | 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
program for the country of destination. In Bolivia_.._| Boliviano. ..} Controlled. _.......- 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
7 @ exceptional circumstances, such as passenger ; : eee _— 45. 42 51. 80 | 56.50 | 60.00 | . 0167 Do. 
automobiles required for conversion into Brazil.....| Cruzeiro'...| Official..-.....-.......| 16.50 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 | -0606 | June 30, 1945 
ition a eee . ‘ : | Free market . 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 -0513 | Do. 
tion ambulances, hearses, or other special vehicles, | Special free market 20. 43 90. 20 | 20 00 | 20,00 “0500 | Do 
pro- an application may be submitted without Chile Peso | Special......._. i ae 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Aug. 31, 1945 
(c) such a statement from the manufacturer. Export draft . } 25. 00 25.00 | 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do, 
th 2. Automobile dealers selling a 1945 pro- Free market aaa 32. 37 | 31. 85 | 32.54 | 32.02 .0312 Do. 
it , duction passenger automobile for export . : “D. me = 31. 00 | 31.00 | 31.00 31.00 - 0323 Do. 
a should note that the OPA requires presenta- Colombia do Commercial bank.-...| = 1.75 | = 1.75) = 1.75 | 1.746 - 5727 | June 30, 1945 
hed- meat ‘ Bank of Republic. ___. 1.76 1. 76 1.7 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
e to tion by the purchaser of a certificate of Pur- | Curb... 1 76 1.75 182! 1815 “5510 Da. 
than chase, OPA form R-214. Whether the dealer Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 5. 66 5.67 | 5.67 . 1764 Do. 
umn or the purchaser files the export license appli- ; | | Controlled ........... 5. 62 5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 - 1779 Do. 
roup cation form FEA 419, the application must ene | Peso we ne eee Le ia Lo /ae —— July ee 
ttached thereto a statement f ecuador...| Sucre_ --| Central Bank (official) _| 14. 1 06 3.7 77 : Sept. 14, 1945 
inst ae soem Mcaypsne Atane gyn nage che — Honduras _| Lempira Official... 2.04 2.04; 204] 204 '4902 | July 31,1945 
nger man Me my ee Mexico Peso pepe 4. 85 4.85; 485| 4.85 ‘2062 Do. 
1 above and must also comply with all other Nicaragua.| Cordoba_.__| Official... ; 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 2000 | Sept. 8, 1945 
Pro- rules and regulations prescribed by the For- Curb...... ean 5. 16 | 5.72 | 7.25} 6.53 | 15313 Do. 
iles. eign Economic Administration pertaining to Paraguay .| Paper peso_.| Official... _..- . 983.09 }......«.... ace seiaeaegl se nants Recipe aan anal Metals 
duc- export of 1945 passenger automobiles. Guarani ? ee eee erie 3.10 | 3.11 | 3.12 | 3.12 - 3205 | Sept. 7, 1945 
the G. Erportation of Passenger Automobiles Te na agg re — er ener oa -o yo > oe july = = 
, . 5 — 10 aa meee — —~ -« & « | a . e | ol, 
» fol- for Special Projects. Uruguay ..| Peso........| Controlled...-....----| 1.90 1.90} 19] 1 . 5263 Do. 
ation From each manufacturer-exporter’s pro- edit: Nines ; Se paper a SA 1.90 1.90 1.90 a . 5263 Do. 
ition duction of passenger cars produced in 1945, Venezuela_| Bolivar ..| Controlled ae eas 3.35 5 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 | Aug. 31, 1945 
mbol the Foreign Economic Administration will Free on eeeneee- 3.35 | 3.35) 3.35) 3.35 2985 Do. 
f the designate a proportion to be set aside for 
con- special prageess, — and other special 1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
f his circumstances 1e manufacturer-exporter exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
lim- shall charge against his authorized program 1 Disponibillidades prcprias (private funds). ‘ 
juto- by country each 1945 passenger automobile to + New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
thor be exported under an SP license. The pro- pen Keg — 4 may vary a A —, Since July 13, 1944, the — rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
¢ anaris . - the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
- the — od ; — - — ’ = = : — in *A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
mprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, pages respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 
for oe hg tee 176, and no ae gg Current Ex- effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. . 
r ulletins is applice » to exportat . : , . : , . — 
"the of passenger automobiles a ots i 1945 NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
2 : . om into Argentina. 
) in for such projects 
se on H. Erportation of Passenger Automobiles 





Produced Prior to 1945. 
| The exportation of passenger automobiles 


: . ye . pe ) 
tre- | produced prior to 1945 is unaffected by the So i Af; Wine Growers Prosperous 
ition | LPL procedure, and applicants may continue ut 1 rica P 


form to submit export license applications (form E ° M The 1944 report of the Ko-Operative 
= ht lg accordance with the established nvisages any Wijnbouwers Vereiniging van Suid Af- 
5 an - : yee : 
° rika, Beperk, which comprises 95 per- 
Jash- I. Revocation of Country Quotas Ee Ad re s 
a Manufacturer-exporters should note that OoOnomic vances cent of the wine growers in the country, 
pas- the assignment of country quotas under the Ciaitinintet tind 7) indicates a prosperous year. The total 
the --oh poareasad soe the caportstion €f gae- \ icin vintage, including raisins, sultanas, cur- 
rhout & Omobdies 1S made as a temporary rants and wine not intended for distilla- 
wartime measure by the Foreign Economic »» P etsy 
ether -sosgreateoggumn and is subject to revocation Bigger Potato Output ow = to pene bg ene 
ed by at any time. : es gallons compared wi ,955, 
ng an J. Procurement of Application Forms Potato production of 2,500,000 bags gallons for the preceding year. Of the 
Eco- Forms FEA 48 and FEA 38 may be procured (150 pounds) in 1944-45 showed an in- 1944 vintage, 51,063,159 gallons were 
letter Al Foreign Economic Administration, crease of 400,000 bags compared with the available for distilling. Domestic sales 
tee aU DO. nee treet tee ee eee preceding year and was well up among of distilling wine, brandy, and spirits, in 
tach- vz. fs Y Yo oO o . P ° . 7 “ 
ction the Foreign Economic Administration. banner-year figures. In 1944 there peers that year, were 31,698,948 gallons, an 
a shortage of potatoes in the Union, and _ increase of nearly 4,000,000 gallons com- 
rpor- ANNOUNCEMENT an informal system of rationing had to pared with the preceding year. 
- a peemaant to Executive Order 9630, dated be applied by dealers. 
gen ptember 27, 1945, which provided for the Despite the fact that farmers were in- . 
plica- transfer of export-control functions from the Pas satis: by a shortage of seed po- U. S. Buys Bi andy 
orta- Foreign Economic Administration to tl - : y : ‘ 1 : 
“¥ png Bn to timates indicate that tl It teworthy that sales of brand 
ed iD partment of Commerce. it has been deter- tatoes, estimates indicate that there are is noteworthy that sales of brandy 
mined that the transfer should become effec- adequate supplies for 1945. in 1944, although slightly lower than 
B,C, | tive at the close of business October 19, 1945. Although official figures on produc- in 1943, were almost double the amount 
e Bu- et oe all Current Export Bulletins tion of beans have not been released, it sold in 1919. The K. W. V. is devoting 
ver 18 oo ecru fle gape Piet econ is estimated that the 1944-45 crop was _ special attention to export sales of wines 
a ar tees tenia" Geuantene 45 percent greater than that of the pre- and liquors, particularly te the United 
Department of Commerce. which will admin- vious year, or about 300,000 bags (200 Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, and nearby 
ister export-control functions. pounds). African areas. Last year the United 
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States imported an appreciable amount Wh G ood * : O 

of South African brandy, and these sales at S onstitute ur V 
may possibly be increased when more ° ° 

shipping space is available. Tr ade With Russia? T 

The K. W. V. is setting aside consider- 
able brandy for maturing. This is part (Continued from p. 5) 
of a plan through which it is hoped at = x ; AS 
the end of 10 years to put on the market TABLE 1.—Domestic Exports, U. 8. to Soviet Union, January—June 1945 — 
each year 1,000,000 gallons of well-ma- eens 
tured brandy. At present most of the ten Quantities | Thousand aiid 
brandy sold locally is 3 years old or less. wis euantities |  dollers Cop 

The K. W. V. has assets equaling al- ais ig = — ————. 
most £5,000,000, and of the liabilities Total_. nana neeneenne-nnennn=es 1, 383, 268 ) 
nearly £3,500,000 are listed as reserves. Meat products....... 1,000 pounds... 309,203 | Ob a | 

a : . 3acon.__. do 18, 396 3 
New Distilleries Rise Hor games . do wy, 7%5 | aga | Bem 
Meats, canned do 210, 558 80, 208 | 

New and enlarged distilleries have re- nt gen geen fo el 384 16, 305 | 
cently been completed at Montagu and __‘Tushonka (spiced pork do 104, 378 me Niet 
Worcester, and there are plans for new = “™/al vils and fats, edible ~ on 0s 18, 210 Niel 
buildings, including new distilleries, at Oleomargarine do aa TMB an 
Paarl and Robertson. Batteries of pot- Dairy products... ; 22, 200 te 
stills are being erected at Robertson, a a - .= | 
Worcester, and Montagu, and important Cheese. 12, 02% 4, im : 
improvements are being made in exist- — Ege praducte drial ~e4 25, 088 | 
ing stills. Leat her ' i ‘5 81s 

All of these operations are being car- phe omg saeco . 1, 302 
ried out with funds of the association and Boot and shoe cut stock ore ssteans = “= | 
without an increase in capital. The Ten- Leather manufactures. -__. 12, 148 

. . Boots and shoes, men’s 1,000 p 2, 376 0,6 
Year Plan for maturing brandy is also Wearing apparel a 
being financed from reserves. Gene ane pepeeeiies..--_- aaa 7, 952 
Ses W heat Sour, wholly f 1 ; S. wheat 1,000 b 1 130 6 a Stes 
Currency Position Sound Vegetables and preparations | —a 
eans, dried, ripe 000 pounds 65, 193 5, 

The annual report of the Governor of Dehydrated vegetables fats 12 re tr : 
the South African Reserve Bank em- (Be eager oO 188 1 a 
phasizes the soundness of the country’s Vegetable oils and fats, edibk 36, 101 6 is sis 
currency position. The available sup- O62 mead ER SO . oa 1 Baa | 
ply of money has expanded from less _ Sunflower seed oil, edible 13, 852 2, 287 me 
than £37,000,000 in 1932 to nearly oe laren a 0, 042 7, 45 7 
£300,000,000 last year. “nee 1,000 pou 10 634 i : 

Some persons regard this vast increase Rubber, neoprene 2, 007 8 Met 
as a potential threat of a serious price siememdledonne talon or 30 re | 
inflation, but the Governor points out Casings and tubes, other 74 m2 
that the currency is backed by a large er we anes gece yee ee oe a Oe 2m | 
amount of gold and foreign exchange, ee di on 022 “i : 
far exceeding the legal minimum, which new pee ~ dugghpeetmeay 28, 914 isl | 
is available for settling oversea payments Weseiaiiio alte, tax dible.. 000 p 4. 338 = 
as fast as the country’s merchandise re- ___ Linseed oil , BSA _ 05 Ball. 
quirements can be met by foreign sup- Cotton manufactures ais a | 
pliers. Cotton thread 1,000 153 hes. 

The abundance of money, it is said, a oo ee juare 2 18 Aut 
has been brought about through the pas- Cordage, except of cotton or jut 1,000 pe ‘ “Ot 
sive accumulation of gold and exchange ee ¥ “$e 
reserves rather than by the creation of Weel tieahets_._. nee 196, 619 “208 Mot 
bank credits. Paper and related products 1,60 | Inter 

Grease-proof and water-proof paper 000 | ya | Freig 

- Writing paper 183 675 | Mae 

é a ae and c rept D ue r, except cigaretts + M64 | Mer 

Aspects of Sweden’s Petroleum at product | — 4 

- ~ . Anti-knock compound 1,000 ga R115 11, 945 j 
High-Employment Aim Aviation motor fuels $20,443 | 1218 

Some half million workdays a year nw S ani . = 
can be saved in Sweden if the period Abrasives . _- 6, 3 
of unemployment of those seeking jobs ey areee- _— 7 i 
through the Government employment Carbon or graphite products. 1, 523 Indu 
service is shortened by one single day, Po ee ort ener tek pectzolytic work stitiiet = AY 
Governor Arthur Thomson pointed out we dteal inaste, bhvouns, billets, ot i = t 
in a speech at Malmo recently. Iron and steel bars and rods 1,000 pr 128, 621 15, 533 g 

. : , . Iron and steel plates, sheets, skelp 105, 798 4, 393 Pign 

The object being to attain a high and Strip, hoop, band, scroll iron 31. 53 3, 225 Cher 
stable level of employment, it becomes __ Tin plate and tagger’s tin 0, 89 a 87 Phot 
ever more important to shorten unem- Se eet. punched and shaped ee aii ‘me ) ot 
ployment periods as much as possible, the Zailway track material...._....-- se No . 9, 215 § 
speaker emphasized. The number of T ubular products and fittings. _-- 1,000 pounds 182, 469 12, 618 Book 
; Wire and manufactures 44. O53 7, 5 Fire- 
jobs filled through the Government em- Iron and steel wire, uncoated 8) 901 4 Allo 
ployment service had risen from 266,000 Barbed wire 5, 246 1 Misc 
in 1939 to 926,000 in 1944, Governor ee ee eet ee te Tu | Rees 
Thomson revealed. Railway car wheels, tire, axles 6, 269 360 g 

Personnel employed in the service in- aan “aay advanced manufactures Ht 
creased from 425 in 1940 to 2,163, of Ferro-alloys 1,000 po 2, 042 1,90 — 
whom 825 were engaged only on a tem- vore-snetybéonam 1, 300 , > 
porary basis to meet wartime needs. Aluminum ond manuiactares.. 2 1,22 
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What Goods Constitute Our 
Trade With Russia? 


TABLE 1. 


ECONOMY 


Domestic Exports, U. 8. to Soviet Union, January—June 1945—Continued 











—— | 
| T 34 

Item | Quantities ee 
Rigs 9 " : A - ne ee te NY 
, d manufactures ee apne F 18, 820 
Copper and eee. Tee, DIED a ccicrirstmetccertumieepincinnies m. 1,000 pounds. P | ; 242 ; 41 
TEE CADSS BNE CIDOB cc ncencresccenccccncesmcnccoceecccssnewee ere | ee 2, 006 2, 415 
Copper plates and sheets i on 8 1, 055 230 
Copper wire, bare ; phhnbnmeh dpewetmbadinindmiedene re ee 10, 657 1,944 
Insulated copper wire and cable etddtnin swernnnlardns do... 64, 409 14, 186 
Brass and bronze manufactures ‘ sesecnesescsanccoupesstoncseeloscceeces =-- 12, 529 
a iabh thd wana n chee nandewanewnngn woneMeswn aiwkiabaems - 1,000 pounds... 13, 470 2, 407 
Brass and bronze plates and sheets sadncadhaecncaneeaes 48, 060 8, 642 
ND TI sic psinsioessiee dient i endear besiege tn smo es Slag pad a aetna eataedia do....| 68 
Nickel...-. sapere , ranzezeucsecsswel-onvorzecs =. 1, 099 
Ingots, bars, grains, rods, otc... ..1,000 pounds... 1, 237 518 
SIE CRRONNO GIOCLING FODISTONOS WITO. «2000.6 00a nccc en noc wnsnnwenensonsnusnennes do__. 433 571 
Molybdenum ore (content) aye ae 1, 675 - 127 
Tungsten metal, wire, shapes, and alloys. ..............-.....- , .do 66 952 
Electrical machinery and apparatus ES PK LEE ee ee. 70, 395 
Batteries : ee hh = re 2, 204 
Generators ; number. . 359 12, 491 
Accessories and parts for generators SESE OL ee 1, 053 
Welding sets, motor-generator type er “we 1,113 1,182 
Generating sets, Diesel-powered = — oN 1, 284 14, 181 
Transforming or converting apparatus. _............-.--. 2. 8. ee 3, 210 3, 196 
Transmission and distribution apparatus en = 2, 802 
Motors, starters, and controllers : | sciaeal 6, 056 
Searchlights i num ber-.| 125 824 
Industrial heating devices... sal “ee 2, 966 
Radio apparatus ' =e o-2-=|----- 14, 345 
Telephone instruments --number.-| 52, 327 2, 395 
Telephone equipment and parts — Sedhiess 1, 687 
Steam locomotives number. .| 632 58, 459 
Internal combustion engines a ie 21, 638 
Gasoline locomotives number. _|} 51 5,915 
Diese] and semi-Diesel, marine... — pope oe do | 1, 098 9, 375 
Stationary and portable, over 200 horsepower, Diesel and semi- Diesel Masel 38 1, 283 
Engine parts and accessories seas , ae = ‘ | 4,418 
Construction and conveying machinery oid : oS | 21, 073 
Excavators, including power shovels... ..number 56 1, 647 
Graders — | 264 | 2, 566 
Cranes = ee 356 | 10, 804 
Mining, well and pumping machinery ; | 12, 767 
Mining and quarrying machinery | 6, 864 
NRE AE LOAD We 2,148 
NS SEE IE SELLE AT LD LE APR ET | 2 3, 755 
Metal-working machinery ‘ie 60, 958 
athes . number -.} 774 | 6, 316 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines do....| 87 323 
Milling machines do | 564 4, 037 
Grinding machines and parts : er 6, 661 
Planers - number. .| 127 4, 491 
Parts and accessories for machine tools. _........................-....-.....-.------.- ee te 4, 725 
Power-driven and metal-working machines 19, 150 
nr IS SU eam wanibainine achibacwiewank waded 5,723 
Rolling-mill machinery and parts............................................-... -| 8, 522 
Ball-bearings and parts except balls eeeeee } 2, 997 
Stationary air-compressors -number..} 257 1,140 
Agricultural machinery vinta” .| 15, 476 
Tractors and parts 15, 475 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories Rss SPR. 195, 007 
Motor trucks, busses, and chassis number 60, 854 151, 569 
Parts for assembly 12, 872 
Automobile parts for replacement - 28, 358 
Motor truck and bus engines number..! 3, 148 1, 692 
Motorcycles ..do. 5, 572 2, 560 
Internal-combustion marine engines (out-board do 643 2, 656 
Freight cars, over 10 tons capacity do 2, 422 8, 354 
Machines and vehicles, military group . : 276, 691 
Merchant vessels number 21 7, 611 
I hs inc miich iawn baie Genin eevinns man k bench acamanah aici 4, 024 
Toluene ..1,000 pounds 17, 254 1,149 
Phenol (carbolic acid i do 11, 196 1, 372 
Dibutyl and diethyl phthallate. .. do 1,472 344 
Coal-tar dyes, stains, etc ..do 430 | 502 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 8, 640 
Medicinal chemicals for DUCT RUNOEA GID caccuninncesacsacoecen 9&3 
Vitamins and vitasterols Citi Aa A nt ei 1,000 pounds 816 5, 786 
Chemical specialties = Jie ‘ ‘ 2, 106 
Ethyl Aid ERE NAICS SE Ts 5s ts 1,000 gallons 110 402 
Industrial chemicals ............................. dapediecincaiee ass poems 30, 796 
Aleohols ; oe Ue 24, 077 
Glycerine ..1,000 pounds._| 4, 794 | 1, 001 
Organic chemicals... _.....................------- ae ae 11, 432 2, 992 
Sodium hydroxide (caustie soda) " _.do....| 34, 067 | 772 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes ae NES 229 
Chemicals, military group 5, 329 
Photographic ee EEE ELE TELL, OBITS | dt 1, 256 
Scientific and professional instruments................................. i” Wate 4, 821 
Sterilizers sick ser citeepiiind arias hee nislicision ieee wcsautin omereaeae ete dnloe wieee number... 2, 089 272 
Surgical and medical instruments mee . | ; 692 
s00ks, maps he ae a pa 188 
Fire-fighting equipment except automotive fire engines. Se 55 
All commodities exported for relief or charity.....__. f ‘eons 11, 770 
Miscellaneous, military group. fi | 23, 873 
Reexports of foreign merchandise, total _ josie lant ines wae iaceaaceeaian SaaS 3, O83 
Sunflower-seed oil. oe ay Sa 11, 686 | 1, 910 
Coffee, green ALPE UA Sonat ON 6, 599 | 92 
LS EEC ES wie ARES ae” ae 75 | 61 


‘en 





(Continued on p. 61) 
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Column 





Thomas E. Lyons (“Port Efficiency— 
One Key to Greater Foreign Trade”) .— 
Born at Staunton, Va. Educated Bev- 
erly Manor Academy, Staunton; C. F. S., 
Georgetown Foreign Service School, 
Washington; LL. B., National University. 
Member of the District of Columbia Bar. 
United States Army, 1917-18. Super- 
cargo, Merchant Marine, 1919-21. With 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, after 1925: Assist- 
ant Chief of Transportation Division, 
1929; Chief of that Division, 1936-42. 
Executive Secretary Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board since 1935. Author of a number 
of bulletins on export packing and trans- 
portation subjects. Visited Europe in 
1936 for first-hand study of operations 
of free ports and foreign-trade zones in 
14 continental countries. 


Mannix Walker (“South Africa En- 
visages Many Economic Advances”) .— 
Born in Washington, D. C. Educated 
at Friends’ School, Central High School, 
and Harvard University (1926). City 
reporting on Washington Post, 1926. 
Foreign Service Officer of Career on duty 
at the Department of State, resigning 
in 1929. Head of Walker School of 
Foreign Service Preparation. Joined the 
staff of the Department of Commerce 
on March 31, 1943, and was assigned to 
the British Empire Unit. Author of the 
novels “Count on Two Days” and 
“Everything Rustles.” 





UNRRA: Aims, 
Efforts, Accomplish- 
ments So Far 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Utilize Military Surplus 


Fortunately, surplus military stocks 
are now becoming available. In Europe 
at this moment, working side by side 
with an Army-Navy Liquidation Mis- 
sion, are UNRRA representatives armed 
with all the powers necessary to make 
surplus purchases on the spot. As soon 
as they are acquired, they will be moved 
immediately into the liberated areas of 
the Balkans and Eastern Europe. Once 
there, the surplus trucks will collect and 
distribute local harvests and move relief 
supplies, food, clothing, and medicine 
into those areas which will be isolated 
once the snows and the rains have made 
the roads impassable and blocked the 
mountain passes. 

Similar procedure will be followed as 
soon as the Army and Navy are ready 
to start disposing of surplases in the 
South Pacific and China theaters. 
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Help for China 


The abrupt collapse of Japan will 
shortly open the way for an all-out pro- 
gram in China. Three ships are ready 
to sail with the first loads of supplies 
from the United States, Canada, and 
Australia, once the word is received that 
ports are open. Additional supplies will 
follow as soon as possible, and-even now 
arrangements are being made through 
Lord Mountbatten’s headquarters for 
UNRRA representatives to make a 
search in Siam and Indochina for avail- 
able rice and other supplies that can 
be shipped immediately to China. 

However, even during the days of 
Japanese occupation, we were able to do 
some relief work in China, sending vital 
medical supplies “over the hump.” We 
are particularly proud of thé help we 
gave the military authorities in stem- 
ming a dangerous cholera epidemic in 
Chungking—an epidemic which might 
not only have cost scores of thousands 
of Chinese lives but was a serious threat 
to the United States military forces in 
that country. 

At the recent meeting of the UNRRA 
Council in London, the United Nations 
voted not only to recommend a continu- 
ance of our activities through the next 
year but also, at the motion of the mem- 
ber for the United States, to broaden our 
field of action to include general relief 
for Italy, Austria, Korea, and Formosa. 
In addition, a request for aid from the 
Soviet Union is now pending before a 
committee of governments. 


Financial Phases of Work 


If we are to undertake these respon- 
sibilities, as well as carry out already ex- 
isting obligations, we shall need more 
money. 

The original UNRRA contribution was 
fixed at 1 percent of the national income 
of each uninvaded nation. The United 
States, whose national income is far 
greater than that of all the other unin- 
vaded United Nations combined, has 
consequently taken the major financial 
part in UNRRA operations. But it may 
be emphasized now that other nations 
in the Council are shouldering their full 
share of the financial load, too. 

It was calculated that the original 
levy of 1 percent on national income 
would yield more than $1,800,000,000. 
The invaded nations, it was agreed at 
the outset, should not be asked to con- 
tribute to operating expenses. That left 
31 countries of the original 44 member 
nations liable for contributions. To date, 
26 of that group have formally appro- 
priated funds. The remaining 5, all of 
whom will be small contributors, are in 
the process of appropriation or author- 
ization. This is certainly a remarkable 
record of international cooperation. 

To many of these nations their con- 
tributions, while comparatively small, 
meant a real sacrifice. Brazil’s contri- 
bution, for example, represents 10 per- 
cent of the total annual national Gov- 
ernment expenditure. During the time 
the UNRRA Mission was in El Salvador 
discussing that country’s contribution, 
food riots, brought on by a 3-year 
drought, were raging in the streets. And 
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yet, today, that country is in the process 
of authorizing a contribution of $120,000 
to UNRRA. Aspecial stamp issue was or- 
dered by the Government of Paraguay 
and is being sold to the public to raise 
its contribution. India, a land of famine 
itself, has appropriated $24,000,000 for 
the work of UNRRA. 


Scour World for Supplies 


The Government of Canada has been 
especially helpful in providing supplies, 
and all of the initial Canadian contribu- 
tion was used up months ago. 

UNRRA has scoured the world for sup- 
plies. Already, supplies have been re- 
ceived from 13 nations, and before the 
year is out that number will be increased 
to more than 25. Indeed, almost one- 
fifth of the total tonnage to be shipped 
by UNRRA to devastated countries has 
been supplied by nations other than the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada. 

With the rehabilitation of the invaded 
countries, through agricultural and in- 
dustrial equipment, it is hoped that by 
next year even some of these countries 
may share with their neighbors. As a 
matter of fact, Czechoslovakia has al- 
ready announced that it will contribute 
some of its sugar output to UNRRA, and 
we are hopeful that other liberated 
countries will be able to make contribu- 
tions in the coming months. 


“Reservoir of Good Will” 


I have only recently returned from Eu- 
rope. In those countries I visited that 
were receiving UNRRA’s assistance, I 
found a heart-warming feeling of grati- 
tude among people everywhere. For 
UNRRA materials are plainly labeled— 
with the exception, of course, of bulk 
items—as coming from UNRRA, and in 
addition clearly indicate the country of 
origin. 

The supplying nations are, indeed, 
creating a reservoir of good will in every 
one of the nations aided by UNRRA. 

And, not only are these people truly 
appreciative, but they are husbanding 
each shipment with the greatest care. 


Careful Check-Ups 


In every country receiving UNRRA 
supplies, our observers have freedom of 
movement and the fullest cooperation. 
They are watching with a critical eye to 
see that distribution of UNRRA supplies 
is not tainted by discrimination, whether 
for racial, religious, or political reasons. 
Reports of misuse of UNRRA supplies 
are immediately tracked down. While a 
few minor local instances have come to 
light, no large-scale instances of misuse 
exist. In those minor instances, the 
local authorities were quickly apprised 
of their error, and the situation was cor- 
rected. So long as UNRRA goods are 
received by a nation, we will continue to 
follow through with the greatest care to 
see that they are distributed equitably. 


“Gaps” Acknowledged 


UNRRA’s record, while one of sound 
accomplishment, contains gaps. Mis- 
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takes have been made both by UNRRA 
and by the governments whose support 
it must have in every operation it under. 
takes. Some of these mistakes were the 
inescapable consequences of wartime 
conditions, others were inevitable in the 
attempt to build a complex, international 
organization—the first of its kind in 
history—in a short period of time. The 
only way to have avoided these Mistakes 
was to make the greater mistake of 
doing nothing. 

During this period of organization 
growth, and adjustment we have learned 
from our mistakes. We now have an or. 
ganization capable of rendering aid ef. 
ficiently and fairly to those in neeq— 
indeed, the only organization capable of 
carrying on this all-important work jn 
the critical months just ahead of us. 

We have built a pipe line that extends 
around the world. We have operators 
on duty at every way-station. All we 
need is the fuel. 

I have stressed the limited scope of 
UNRRA. It must be obvious that its 
resources, even if enlarged as recom. 
mended by the Council, can supply only 
a small part of the need. The liberated 
countries must meet by far the greater 
part of their needs from their own 
lands and their own energies. 


Life-and-Death Margin 


The supplies that flow’ through 
UNRRA’s pipe line, in short, represent 
the margin between life and death for 
the peoples of these nations—the margin 
that alone can forestall what otherwise 
will be inevitable human suffering and 
economic and political chaos this winter. 

UNRRA was born out of the conviction 
that the destruction resulting from total 
war demanded a united international 
approach to the problem of relief and 
rehabilitation. 

The United Nations promised much to 
the occupied countries while the Nazis 
still overran their lands. We urged them 
to increase their stubborn resistance, 
sabotage their transportation and their 
industry. If they did this, we said, we 
would see them through the stark days 
following liberation. 

High pledges and low performance 
have no place in the world of today, 
whether it be on the part of individuals 
or nations. On our actions today will 
depend the course of history. If we 
break faith this time, that confidence and 
trust which has been built so painstak- 
ingly over the years will be destroyed 
overnight. 


Trade Angle Appraised 

But, even without the pledge to be 
redeemed, we of the United Nations 
would have to do our part in rehabilitat- 
ing these nations. This is particularly 
true of the United States. The entire in- 
dustrial and agricultural system—the 
very standard of living of the American 
people—requires flourishing  interna- 
tional trade. To maintain that system 
and those standards, America must have 
a world market. 

You can’t have a market without cus- 
tomers. Customers have to have some- 
thing to buy with. And they get this by 
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working and producing in their own 
lands. It is good business to help them 
start producing. 


“To Help Themselves” 


These are proud peoples. They ask no 
charity; they want no Santa Claus; they 
are looking for no Utopia of ease and 
plenty created for them by us. All they 
ask isa chance. We can give them that 
chance if we will. 

UNRRA’s aim is to help people to help 
themselves. This is what we are doing 
now. And we are far enough advanced 
today so that we can with confidence 
look forward to completion of our job 
in Europe by the end of 1946, and in the 
Far East by early spring of 1947. 

The people of the United States who 
readily contributed almost $2,000,000,000 
a week to fight a successful war will 
gladly, I am sure, contribute much less 
a week of such expenditures toward win- 
ning the peace. 





" New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Migual H. Aular, representing Automovil 
Universal, Calle Comercio #53, P. O. Box 409, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, is interested in TIRE- 
RECAPPING MACHINERY and materials used 
therewith. Arrival expected latter part of 
October, via Miami, for a 2 months’ visit. 
Mailing address: c/o Desola Bros. Inc., 135 
Front Street, New York. Itinerary will in- 
clude New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

Dr. Jorge de Romana, Avenida Orrantia No. 
150, San Isidro, Lima, Peru, representing the 
Peruvian Bureau of Public Health of Lima, is 
interested in SANITARY ROLLING STOCK AND SUR- 
PLUS WAR EQUIPMENT. Arrival expected latter 
part of October, via New Orleans, for a 3 
months’ stay. Mailing address: % Peruvian 
Embassy, 1320 Sixteenth Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary will include New 
York, Dallas, and Washington. 


Export Opportunities 

Lucardie and Co., S. P. R. L., 12, Boulevard 
de L'Heernis, Ghent, Belgium, purchase quo- 
tations on JUTE, for spinning No. 2% to No. 
18 yarn; HEMP, for spinning No. 4 to No. 20 
yarn. 

A Cinta Moderna, Rua de Constituticao 36, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, purchase quotations 
ON CORSETS AND BRASSIERES (LADIES’ CLOTHING) ; 
ELASTIC WEBBING FOR CORSETS—-2,000 YARDS; 
COTTON TEXTILES FOR LADIES’ CORSETS AND 
BRASSIERES—-1,000 YARDS; SILK TEXTILES AND 
RAYON TEXTILES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
LADIES’ CORSETS AND BRASSIERES—1,000 YARDS. 

Sociedade Farmaceutico Rio Branco Ltda., 
Rua Sao Jose 112—2° andar, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Purchase of PENICILLIN. 

Alvaro Rodriguez Lopez y Hermano, §S. 
Ltda. Avenida de Cuba 10, Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Canary Islands, is interested in pur- 
chasing for a wooden boat—375 tons: ONE 
MARINE MOTOR OF 300 TO 350 HP WITH SCREW- 
PROPULSION OUTFIT; ONE LIGNUM-VITAE SHAFT 
BEARING; ONE PROPELLER WITH FOUR BLADES; 
ELECTRIC OUTFIT FOR WINDLASS AND TWO 
WINCHES WITH ONE 40-HP AUXILIARY MOTOR 
FOR OPERATING SAME. All parts should be in 
accordance with Lloyds’ requirements. Ad- 
ditional details concerning the dimensions of 
this boat are available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Unit. 

Ramirez Cortes & Cia. Ltda., (Fabrica Na- 
clonal de Colchones), Carrera 10 No. 4-16, 
Bogota, Colombia, is interested in purchasing 
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W hat Goods Constitute Our 


Trade With Russia? 


(Continued from p. 49) 


TABLE 2.—General Imports, by U. S. From Soviet Union, January-June 1945 





Thousand 





Item Quantities | “ aoliars 

ihc dinaddsctnn namtk6dahivn aphaeseonhed eure 36, 014 
RI I, GEG sion. viev cows cade beet bees deectdsbit eee : . = OF “2 694 
Sausage casings 1,000 pounds 163 298 
Cavair aa do_. 94 396 
Animal products, inedible $e PE oe. 21, 286 
Goat and kidskins pieces - 226, 473 140 
Furs and manufactures MEST EE... EY GS 19, 528 
Furs, undressed 18, 778 

Furs, dressed 40 

Fur manufactures a” ; ; 698 
Bristles ..1,000 pounds 418 1, 563 
Feathers, crude G0... 33 54 
Vegetable food products ; : a 
Vegetable products, inedible 2, 000 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots 1,000 pounds__| 1, 341 127 
Licorice root do 1, 255 101 

Drugs, crude, vegetable do S4 2 
Tobacco, cigarette leaf do 1, 443 1, 481 
Essential or distilled oils - 385 
Pine-needle oil 1,000 pounds - 64 142 
Textile fibers and manufactures A: 1,912 
Cotton waste .1,000 pounds. - 644 41 
Flax tow long tons- 457 | 101 
Wools, unmanufactured 1,000 pounds 1, 546 | 1, 080 
Camel hair ee Se 696 | 811 
Cashmere hair do 210 267 
Animal hair, unmanufactured do 1, 807 562 
Horse hair, mane and tail do 701 332 

Silk cocoon do. 137 119 
Wood and paper . 397 
Sawmill products M board feet 663 25 
Paper base stock POTS t . 372 
Spruce, peeled cords 13, 731 | 260 
Nonmetallic minerals ose eokatia Gece 449 
Asbestos, unmanufactured long tons_ 2, 344 174 
Emeralds, cut but not set carat 1, 682 31 
Metals and manufactures : e : : 8, 995 
Manganese ore (manganese content 1,000 pounds 54, 110 2,172 
Chrome ore (chrome content __long tons 54, 605 5, 353 
Platinum, ingots, bars, sheets or plates .troy ounces 33, 211 1, 245 
Palladium bee ..do-. 9, 966 222 

Machinery and vehicles aa E (4) 
Chemicals and related products 186 
Apatite, phosphate crude short tons 14, 340 102 
Chloride, crude (muriate of potash do 2, 399 82 
Miscellaneous Ra 93 
Books, maps, printed matter 81 
Stamps and stamped envelopes 76 
1 Less than one-half unit. 

Note.—“General imports’’ differ from “Imports for consumption’ to the extent that the ‘withdrawals for consump- 


tion from warehouse”’ included in the latter were more or less than the “‘entries for bonded customs warehouse” which 


are included in General Imports. 





ONE MACHINE FOR STUFFING MATTRESSES WITH 
COTTON. 

Roman Martinez, Aguilera 203, Santiago de 
Cuba, Cuba, desires purchase quotations on 
WHEAT FLOUR (all types). 

H. & P. Clegg, Ltd., Bull Street, Burnley, 
Lancashire, England, is interested in pur- 
chasing PLUMBERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES— 
sanitary ware, baths, sinks; BUILDERS’ IRON- 
MONGERY—locks and hinges. 

Reigate, Ltd., 23 Laurence Lane, London, 
E. C. 2, England, is interested in purchasing 
HOSE AND HOSIERY—cotton, silk, art silk, and 
woolen; BLANKETS AND TRAVELING RUGS FROM 
NEW AND WASTE MATERIALS. 

Brown & Polson (Island), Ltd., Mount Tal- 
lant Avenue, Harold’s Cross, Dublin, Ireland, 
is interested in purchase quotations on 
TOASTING OVEN FOR BREAKFAST CEREALS—ca- 
pacity, 500 pounds of flakes per hour; gas 
heated breakfast cereals; dimension, 16-foot 
rotary oven; STEAM COOKER FOR COOKING 
WHEAT AND/OR CORN GRITS—electrically oper- 
ated; pressure, 25 pounds; size, diameter 
48’’; capacity, 2,000 pounds in one cook or 
bath. 

Cooperativa Chihuahuense de Auto Trans- 
portes, S. C. L., Apartado No. 161, Avenida 
Lerdo Nos. 113-115-117, Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, desires to purchase NINE NEW AUTO- 
BUSSES. Specifications: capacity, 30 to 40 
passengers, 110 hp., Bendix- or similar-type 
brakes; double rear wheels; tires, 750 x 20; 
pullman-type windows. 








Pedro Acosta, Cumpas, Sonora, Mexico, is 
interested in purchase quotations on sTEEL 
PLOWS (horse-drawn); CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
(Diesel oil). Specifications: 4- to 8-inch pipe 
to be used on wells 20 to 100 feet deep, sup- 
plied by river water to irrigate wheat fields; 
STEEL DRUMS (200 liters capacity) . 

Ayuntamiente de Canaca, Sonora-Cananoa, 
Sonora, Mexico, desires to purchase 600 
SCHOOL DESKS (SEAT AND TABLE COMBINED); 250 
AUDITORIUM SEATS; 14 TEACHERS’ DESKS; 14 
SWIVEL CHAIRS. 

Anglo-Belfast Aerated Water Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd., 15 Ordnance Road, Durban, South 
Africa, is interested in purchasing oNE 
BOTTLE-WASHING MACHINE—Capacity, 175 cases 
per hour. 

The Syrian Industrial Co. for Vegetable 
Oils, Aleppo, Syria, is interested in MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR EXTRACTING OILS from pea- 
nuts, cottonseed, flaxseed, castor-beans, soy- 
beans, and olives. This firm plans to set up 
a plant to extract and refine oils with an 
annual capacity of 3,000 tons. Both me- 
chanical and chemical processes are contem- 
plated. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


J. J. O'Dowd, Market-Place, Tralee, County 
Kerry, Ireland. Product for export: RABBIT 
SKINS—10,000 dozen per annvfm, packed in 
bales. 
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| New Books. and 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, October 14, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 per year. The October 14 
issue contains these articles: 

WORLD COOPERATION FOR PEACE. 
dress by the President. 

MOBILIZATION FOR PEACE AND RECON- 
STRUCTION THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION. Address by Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. 

UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS. Dis- 
cussion on selection of seat. Vote for 
location in the United States. 

ARRIVAL OF THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF THE POLISH PROVISIONAL GOvV- 
ERNMENT OF NATIONAL UNITY. 

INTERNATIONAL BODIES FOR NARCOTICS 
CONTROL. By Philip M. Burnett. 

TRAVELING ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE F'AR 
EAST. 


ESTIMATE FOR UNRRA APPROPRIATION. 
Letter from the President. Statement by 
Assistant Secretary Clayton. 

OPERATIONS OF UNRRA. Fourth Quar- 
terly Report. 

UNRRA PROGRAM IN ITALY. 

REPATRIATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
ARRIVING ON THE ““GRIPSHOLM.”’ 

REPATRIATION OF AMERICANS 
SHANGHAI. 


DENUNCIATION OF PATENT INTERCHANGE 
AGREEMENT. 


MONETARY AGREEMENT: UNITED KING- 
DOM-DENMARK. 


Ad- 


FROM 








reached a total of 855,170 bags (of 60 
kilograms each) compared with exports 
of 830,606 bags in the corresponding 
period of the preceding quota year. Of 
these totals, 765,388 and 687,553 bags, re- 
spectively, were shipped to the United 
States and the remainder in both years 
went principally to Canada and Switzer- 
land. Port stocks totaled 48,328 bags on 
September 22, 1945. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


The committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Constitutional Assembly for rec- 
ommendations on the drafting of a new 
Constitution has completed its work, and 
the Constitution will be considered by 
the Assembly which reconvened on Oc- 
tober 8, 1945, after almost 3 months of 
recess. Considerable debate is antici- 
pated on clauses restricting retail busi- 
ness to Panamanians and citizens of na- 
tions having commercial treaties with 
Panama and employing Panamanians, 
and excluding foreigners not established 
in business at the time the Constitution 
takes effect. 

The Cabinet is reducing the national 
budget to reconcile it with estimated 
Government income. Cabinet Ministers 
have been instructed that the budget 
maximum will be $28,000,000 for the year 
beginning July 1, 1945. The President 
signed a decree authorizing the minting 
of $1,000,000 in silver coins of 1 balboa 
and fractions thereof (the balboa is at 
par with the dollar). 

The Government appropriated $500,000 
for the acquisition of Diesel locomotives, 
cars, and other equipment for the Chiri- 
qui National Railroad—to be purchased 
in the United States. A final estimate 
totaling $8,860,800 for construction of 
the national airport was submitted, and 
contracts are to be let to private con- 
struction firms on the basis of public 
bids starting in December 1945. It is 
stated that work will be started in Janu- 
ary 1946. 

The Panama Aviation Co. (formed 
with local capital as well as shares sub- 
scribed by the Panama Government and 
Pan-American Airways) has applied to 
the National Government for a contract, 
announcing that two DC-3 Douglas air- 
planes are on order and that it hopes to 
inaugurate service to interior points in 
the Republic before the end of the year. 

Imports for the first 6 months of 1945 
totaled $19,741,815—$2,000,000 more than 
during the first half of 1944. Exports 
totaled $1,802,415 as compared with $1,- 
178,033 in the first half of 1944. Retail 
trade continues normal, and bank col- 
lections are good. Private individual 
bank deposits on June 30 reached a new 
high of $71,773,787. 

The Panama Cement Co. has increased 
its authorized capital from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000, and the directors state that 
machinery, which will begin to arrive in 
December, will be installed during the 
first half of 1946 to permit the commence- 
ment of production by July 1946. It is 
stated that the product will be equal to 
class-A United States portland cement. 

The National Government has ar- 
ranged to purchase land adjacent to 
Panama City for a model workmen’s vil- 
lage community with homes for 1,500 
families, for which plans are now com- 
plete. The Panama Urbanization Bank 
is responsible for planning and adminis- 
tration. Contracts were let in Septem- 
ber for three additional model tene- 
ments at a cost of $441,037—one to be 
financed by the Urbanization Bank and 
the other two by the Social Security 
Fund. The Government also let a con- 
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tract for a $128,000 fire house and fire. 
men’s quarters in Colon. The President 
signed a contract with a company which 
proposes to build a 300-room hotel ip 
Panama City at a cost not to exceed $5,. 
000,000 and not to be less than $3,000,000, 
The Government will guarantee a 4-per. 
cent return on this investment. 





News by COMMODITIES 





(Continued from p. 42) 


United States for use in the manufacture 
of American-type cigarettes. 

Of the leaf marketed through regular 
commercial channels, it is estimated that 
35,000 quintals of tobacco de olor (a dark 
type) will be consumed locally. In aq- 
dition, large quantities of leaf tobacco, 
which do not move through regular trade 
channels, are used in rural areas in mak. 
ing the local plug tobacco known as 
“andullo.” 

Because of the high prices for leaf 
tobacco, and the expected demand for 
this product in the future, there probably 
will be an expansion in acreage devoted 
to tobacco in the 1945-46 season. The 
local Department of Agriculture has 
taken steps to increase the plantings in 
the Provinces of Trujillo, Trujillo Valdez, 
and Azua. Some of this increased culti- 
vation will be accomplished by curtailing 
the production of certain food crops. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE, 


SuRINAM 
Tobacco growing on any extensive 
scale has never been successful in 


Surinam, and only unimportant quan- 
tities of domestic leaf are used in local 
manufacture of the lower-priced tobacco 
products. The production of cigarettes 
is carried on by one factory, and of cigars 
by another small factory. Output of 
cigarettes amounted to 30,422,000 in 1943, 
34,286,000 in 1944, and in the first 6 
months of 1945, to 17,681,000 units. Pro- 
duction of cigars totaled 1,250,000 in 
1944. A small amount of local tobacco 
is used in the less expensive cigars. 
Imports of cigarettes in 1944 were es- 
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timated at 13,650,000, compared with 14- — 


800,000 in 1943. 
rettes were imported. 
in imports can be accounted for only by 
expanded demand of local troops. 


In 1938, 4,000,000 ciga- 


The large increase ~ 


Imports of cigars in 1944 amounted to | 


98,950 units, compared with 55,500 in 
the preceding year. 
in from Brazil, Cuba, and Jamaica. 


The importation of manufactured to- — 


bacco for pipe smoking and cigarettes is 
confined almost exclusively to a brand of 


shag tobacco from the United States.” 
Pipe smoking is not popular and cheWs- | 
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